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Francesca, a Tale of Fisherman’s Wharf. 


BY JANS VAN DUSEN. 


dangled her bare feet over the edge 
of the long, ill-smelling wharf, watch- 


ing with childish interest her reflec- 
tion in the blue waters rippling against 
the piles under her. 

A stiff breeze blew in through the Golden 
Gate, sending the smaller craft scudding 
along over the white-caps that bordered 
each wave. 


The wind played havoc with the dust 
piles and loose splinters along the water 
front, sending them in every direction. 

It blew on Francesca’s bare brown feet. 
It tossed her long, black hair about her face. 
The salty sting of it brought the tears into 
her big Italian eyes. 


She was a pretty fifteen-year-old girl, this 
daughter of the wharf. Her. father was 
Pepito, one of the fishermen who live on 
the edge of the famous North Beach. Down 


JL as sat on the end of a stringer and 


among the canneries and machine shops, and 
boat building yards, they live and find life 
dull if the wind does not blow, or the dust 
fly, or the fish smell. 

Pepito with many others moored his smack 
at Fisherman’s wharf. He mended his net 
with the rest of them, squatting on the rough 
planks and sending the lively shuttle in and 
out, in and out, to the tune of the lapping 
waves among the bobbing boats. 

Francesca was his eldest child. At home 
was a brood of black-eyed, dark-skinned 
youngsters forever clinging to their mother’s 
skirt like so many barnacles on some good 
ship. 

Pepito’s wife worked in the cannery some 
days; some days she did scrubbing to 
help feed the hungry flock of healthy ap- 
petites. Pepito was not to be depended upon, 
for most of his earnings went for bad wine 
and worse entertainment. 

So Francesca spent her lazy days on the 
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wharf in the sun watching the men with the 
boats come and go. Her busy days were 
filled with the cries and bickerings of her 
little brothers and sisters, and the odor of 
garlic and fish, for she was nurse and cook 
while mother went out to work. 

Down at the wharf was a swarthy, devil- 
may-care young fisherman, who had a smack 
of his own. He was a desperate character; 
quarrelsome and crafty, a man to be feared. 
In his heart, if he had one, lay an intense 
hatred for Fepito, and a desire for Fran- 
cesca. 

Her fearless nature held an attraction 
tion for him, and he made up his mind to get 
her even if he must steal her. 

There coursed in his veins some of the 
blood of the banditti of Corsica, just enough 
to make of him a vicious man. 

Nothing but civilized American law, 
kept him from breaking loose. Indeed, he 
had barely escaped imprisonment on more 
than one occasion for viciously attacking 
his enemies, and he had many. 

“Mind your sail there,” he shouted gruffly 
to Pepito, who was not as quick as he used 
to be. 

“Mind your business,’ was the reply he 
got for his trouble. 

“Holy Mother!” gasped Francesca, as her 
father, light of head, nearly toppled over 
the side of his boat. 


Her brief anxiety was soon dispatched, 
and her restless thoughts busy with some 
plan to help her to escape from the life 
she led at home. Her sodden father contin- 
ually beating and growling. The squawk- 
ing babies and the scolding mother. The 
idle hours spent down on the wharf afforded 
plenty of opportunity to develop the restless 
longings which Francesca was beginning 
to harbor. She wanted to be off and away, 
so far away! 

Pepito’s cursing reached her girlish ears. 
How it grated on the woman’s soul, awak- 
ing in her being. She was tired of curses. 
Why didn’t he sing sometimes? 

“Luis sings so grand!” thought this 
budding woman. 

“Bah!” she muttered as Pepito swore at 
Luis. 

The boats were making for the open bay, 
and she wished she could go too. 

“Oh, how grand, how beautiful to get 
away! Out on the big ocean; to see the 
world; and never another baby to mind!” 
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Oh! she held her breath in an ecstacy of 
anticipation. 

“Ah, Luis, Luis!” 
father’s enemy, “take me! take me 

He ceased his pulling at the sail and 
turned to her. His boat had yet to pass her. 

“Where to, Francesca? Not outside!” he 
asked, with a significant grin and a jerk 
of his grimy thumb out towards the Heads. 

“Yes, yes, away from here,” she pleaded 
eagerly. “O! do please Francesca!” 

Her father saw them conversing and made 
for a nearer place. 

“Get off, girl! go home!” he roared shak- 
ing his fist at them; and swore to Luis 
that if he did not let his girl alone there 
would be one fisherman less in the fleet. 

“Not me,” sneared Luis, and he pointed 
his finger at .’epito in devision. 

“Good, good,” then whispered Luis to 
Francesca, as he leaned over the boat’s side 
and she holding up a hawser on the wharf 
stretched out her hand to him. 

“Sometime,” he said, “will you come?” 

“When do you come in again?” she asked. 

“Next Friday. Good Friday. No nets 
to mend on Sunday; for that’s Easter day,” 
he added. 

“Piccola is confirmed this time, Luis,” 
she told him. 

“You are confirmed, too?” he asked her, as 
his boat began to slip away. 


“Yes, last year. When will you take me?” 
and she ran to the end of the wharf to get 
his answer as he passed. There was her 
father’s boat bobbing about. 

“Didn’t I say to go?” he _ thundered. 
“Why do you hang around here? There is 
no good to come to you, you vixen, go 
home!” 

Luis’s boat came alongside and he had just 
time to dodge a blow from Pepito’s muscu- 
lar and horny fist swearing revenge as 
only an angry Italian in his native tongue 
can swear. 

“Ha! ha!” Luis mocked him, and kissed 
his fingers to the girl, whose black eyes 
snapped in anger at Pepito. 

“Next Sunday, Francesca, come down,” 
called Luis. 

A vigorous nodding of the head was her 
answer. She waved her hand to him as he 
went sailing away toward the big Pacific 
to help gather the Good Friday supply. 

“Holy mother! Fill the nets and bring 
them back,” she breathed, as she skipped 


she called to her 
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along the wharf on her way to the miserable 
tenement she knew as home, where the 
numerous family of the rough Pepito were 
crowded into three squalid, fishy-smelling 
room. 

“You lazy girl! Been down to the wharf 
again, eh!” 

It was her mothr’s scolding voice that 
greeted the girl. Just another link it made 
in the chain that was driving her from home. 

The angry woman caught Francesca and 
beat her until she screamed with pain. 

“T’ll teach you, you good for nothing! I'll 
show you! And this Holy Week, too! Go! 
Go to the chv th and be at your prayers, 
you lazy bones! Down there with that 
young ruffian, Luis! go!” 

The tired and over-worked woman poured 
forth her rage in cruel vituperation on her 
child. 

She turned to see the frightened girl 
cowering in a recess. 

“Go!” she shrieked, pointing with a venge- 
ful, grimy finger. “Go! ask on your knees 
the good Saint Francis to pray for you. 
The devil’ll get you yet. Yes, you and Luis, 
too. Bah! Go!” 

Francesca went. With a child’s notion 
of duty, and with a woman’s love and hatred 
in her young heart, she climbed the stone 
steps leading into Saint Francis church; 
a venerable pile of brick and masonry not 
many squares from the County Jail and close 
to the borders of Barbary Coast. 

A popular boot-black on the “coast” 
cocked his heaa to one side and knowingly 
admired the dark girl as she went slowly 
up the steps. 

Her listless manner attracted the atten- 
tion of the good padre who knelt reverently 
before the main altar. 

He knew her to be the daughter of Pepito. 
As she knelt before the shrine of the Holy 
Mother the tears were coursing down her 
girlish cheeks and her heart was full of an- 
guish. She wondered why her mother 
was so cross. Why did she frown so? The 
Holy Mother never frowned so. 


But Francesca did not pray. She could 
not. She could only kneel and stare before 
her. Only dream, and wonder, and sob. 
When Francesca put on her shoes and the 
faded hat and dress to go to the church she 
did not go to pray, but to get away from 
her angry parent. Her mind was filled with 
plans to find a way out of thestrife. She was 


heartily tired of the noisy, unkempt babies 
and kept thinking how nice it would be to 
go away, out on the big water and never 
come back any more. And Luis had said he 
would take her. Joy! Joy swelled in her 
heart. It was almost as if the great organ 
up above her in the gallery had pealed out 
the glorious Easter hymn. 


Still she knelt there dutifully enough, even 
if no prayers came itno her heart. Her 
eyes rested on the holy vessels and bright 
candelabra. They even searched the walls 
for the pictures of the stations. One of the 
crucifixion impressed her most. It awed 
her; and unconsciously she breathed the. 
“Ave” with bent head and beating heart. 

When Sunday came Francesca ran down 
to the wharf, in her shoes, her faded dress 
and hat. Luis was there, with his sail ready 
to hoist, when she should jump in. 

It was only a few moments and they 
headed for the other side of the bay. 


But Pepito had spied the run-away, and 
shouted after them from the landing: “Come 
back here, you. devils!” he called angrily. 

In his rage he would have jumped into the 
water had not his companion held him. 

“To the boat!” he cried. “Paul! Gaetano! 
Help! Catch them!” But Luis onlv steered 
his craft the steadier. He he. iittle Fran- 
cesca close to him as he grinnec defiance at 
the threatening fishers on the wharf. 


“My boat, Dio! Cut her loose! And to-day 
Easter Sunday! Kill him!” Pepito roared. 
brandishing a vicious dirk above his head. 
“Cut out his heart! Curse him! Here, Gae- 
tano, cut it! cut it!” and he broke the knife 
in his wild effort to cut his boat loose. 


The breeze blew briskly and the dull 
clouds hung low as Luis boat made good 
time around a curve of the seawall. 


And more good luck to Luis, for Pepito’s 
boat capsized and Paul and Gaetano must 
fish out the old man for he was full of 
new wine and light in the head. His cele- 
bration began the previous night. 


They got away to sea out of sight. 
Francesca so young, and Luis, well, he was 
young, too, but a Fury, with his lowering 
brow, his dark look. 

“You’re mine, now, Francesca,” he said, 
roughly, knowing full well the girl was at 
his mercy. She looked up at him fright- 
ened. “Yes,” she whispered, “where are 
we going? Out to the Sunset Sea, Luis?” 
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Francesca: 


and she pointed a trembling finger to the 
west. 

“Sunset! Bah!” he growled. “We'll go 
around by the wharf and home again.” 

“Oh, not there, not there,” she pleaded. 

“No? Where then? With me? Do you 
mean it?” 

Francesca nodded her head vehemently. 

“Not if I know myself, and this a holy 
day,” he said. Then added, “We'll get mar- 
ried next time, Francesca, when Pepito gets 


“You’re mine now, Francesca, he said.” 


straight. He don’t want us to, but he must 


now. Must! Do you hear?” he hissed 
roughly. 
“Yes, Luis.” She was meek enough now. 


“Don’t cry, girl. You can’t back out now. 
I’ll kill you first.” 
“No, no, I will, Luis. 
“Not a word then.” 
“Not a word,” she answered, frightened 
but comforted in the wild hope of getting 
away from home; from the fishy smelling 
hovel, even if it were to come to Luis with 


I will.” 
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his fierce ways and dark looks. 

They returned before the drenched Pepito 
had sufficiently dried out to make his way 
back again. Great was his anger at behold- 
ing his child sitting listlessly staring up at 
the speck of blue sky to be seen from the 
dingy window. 

He would have abused her roundly, but 
she slipped away and went again to. the 
church of St. Francis, this time to pray, for 
she was thoroughly frightened by Luis’s 
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black looks, his threats, and her father’s 
sodden anger. The same reverend padre 
saw her again, and this time addressed her. 
She told him her story, omitting how cruel 
and wicked was Luis. She was afraid 
even to whisper that. 

But Luis happened to call on the same 
priest, and told his version of the esca- 
pade. He was penitent. O, very! He beg- 
ged the padre to marry them. But the priest 
had opinions of his own. He refused. He 
told Luis the girl was too young. “Wait, 
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He mends his nets with the rest of them, .. 
squatting on the planks. 


Francesca: 


my son, wait,” he said in his earnest way, 
“until she is a woman.” 

To the same priest went Pepito, injured 
pride in his voice, revenge in his manner, 
bad wine on his breath. 

“Yes, signor, they must marry. It is bet- 
ter. We'll see to it,” said the good priest, 
after hearing Pepito’s speech. “But keep 
your counsel, my man,” and after a sound 
lecture on fresh vintages, he bade the fiery 
Pepito good-day. 

It was a plain case and he would do his 
best for the girl. 

“Ah, ha, Luis! You don’t think I will. 
I'll fix you.” And with a wicked leer on his 
ugly countenance he sauntered down to the 
wharf making trouble for Luis as he went. 

Francesca, the fragile girl, to be the hu- 
man sacrifice of two blood-thirsty men! 


Some years later. A massive, black-whis- 
kered, swarthy Italian stands behind the 
zinc counter in his fish stall. He takes un- 
bounded pleasure in slicing the great pink 
salmon with a vicious-looking knife just 
taken from h.s belt. 

In a little stuffy back room roll two 
chubby boys; dark eyed Italians. Unkempt 
they are and busily playing with a pile of 
mussel and oyster shells. These are the 
boys of Luis and Francesca. 

To this did she escape: a hovel back of the 
fish market. She lives as she has ever lived, 
a miserable existence, and yet Luis is not 
all bad. He loves his boys. Francesca is 
still pretty, but not over-clean. 

Luis watches her as she places a lot of 
crabs and lobsters on the zinc counter. 

He leers dark!y at her as he gives his 
long rubber bcots a pull on his great legs. 

“Mind your tongue, Francesca. I'll not 
have that Gaetano here when I’m away!” 

His wife only nods and tries not to hear 
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the rough threat. She is accustomed to 
his jealous way; still she knows he would 
not care overmuch did she cease to breathe 
the next moment. She found that out long, 
long ago. 

Luis growled good-bye to his boys and cuf- 
fed one to make him understand. 

“Holy week again! Saints! how it gets 
here. And no nets to mend next Sunday,” 
he said as he went down the passage. He 
turned and came back again to see what 
Francesca was about. No stranger being 
there, he went away again, this time making 
the mooring place. 

Francesca stood in the back room and 
gazed up at the cloud-flecked sky through 
the grimy window. 

“How stormy it gets,” she murmured. 
“God fill the nets and bring my Luis home 
again.” Then she went to the front of the 
shop to watch from there the departure of 
the fleet, and not the least to her, Luis’s 
boat. 

Far out in the bay it bobbed, and up and 
down riding each wave gracefully as a gull. 
It’s brown sail filled with the wind; it 
looked a huge moth sailing out, out into the 
open sea, with Luis’s red shirt making a 
bright speck of color against the dull green 
of the tide. 

Francesca watched until it was a mere 
speck, then blessed herself with her soiled 
and neglected hands. 

The fresh breeze tossed her dark hair 
loose from the knot on the nape of her neck, 
and blew the faded shawl from her shoul- 
ders. 

Unconsciously she held out her hand to 
him as she did on that day so long ago, 
and in her deep eyes shone the longing that 
was in her. 

“Luis,” whispered the 
“Luis! Take me!” 


lonely woman, 
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~ 1600." 


By HELEN 


HE afternoon freight train was creep- 

ing like a long brown centepede up 

the canyon, and Tom Berryman, the 
engineer, leaned from the cab of 1600 to 
look eagerly up the track. 

On the side next the river, just at the 
mouth of the snow shed, stood Mary Foster, 
the teacher of Dunstan District. She waved 
her lunch basket. 

“Flag station?” laughed the fireman, and 
the engineer nodded. He reached into his 
pocket and drew out a piece of waste to 
wipe the well-worn leather seat; then he 
rubbed his grimy hands vigorously. By that 
time the engine was at a standstill, and the 
girl climbed up beside him. 

“1600 knows. when to stop,” said Tom as 
he released the air brakes again. “She was 
on the lookout half a mile below the school- 
house.” 

The little teacher laughed, and her hand 
slipped almost unconsciously down beside 
the seat to a package that she knew would 
be there. She fingered it lightly without 
looking that way. 

“What is it, Tom?” she asked. “It’s too 
big for berries, it’s oh, Tom, it’s peaches! 
I smell them!” She drew them out with the 
delight of a child, her cheeks as pink as 
theirs, with pleasure. The engineer watched 
her as he began to eat them, and there was 
a great content in his eyes. 

“Down to the dance last night?” he asked 
presently. 

“Of course!” answered the girl, ‘and who 
do you guess was there? Ralph Powers!” 

The man’s face darkened, and he took a 
long look up the track before answering. 

“So he’s come back, has he?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Yes, he’s come back again,” she ans- 
wered, “and he’s handsomer than ever! 
He’s working for some big firm down below; 
they’ve given him two weeks’ vacation.” 
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The engineer was examining the brake- 
valve thoughtfully. “Took you home, I sup- 
pose?” he interrogated at last. 

“Why—yes,” answered the girl a little 
shyly. ° 

“Humph!” said Tom. 

They rode on in silence. The man’s keen 
eyes narrowed themselves into little slits 
as he looked along the shining rails; the 
girl was watching the snow-hooded moun- 
tain top beyond. At last 1600 gave a long, 
panting breath and stopped. Mary started 
almost guiltily, put the peaches on the seat, 
and gathered up her books. 

“Don’t you want ’em?” asked the engin- 
eer, with a surprised nod towards the fruit. 

“Oh,” she laughed confusedly, “I’d for- 
gotten!” She clambered down from the cab, 
and the man watched her till the engine 
rounded the curve. 

“Hang Ralph Powers!” he said aloud. 

“A pretty smooth sort of a chap, isn’t he?” 
queried the fireman. 

“Slippery as a water dog,” answered Tom. 
“A bad penny if there ever was one to my 
notion.” 

The next day was Saturday. Sunday 
came and went, but Monday found Berryman 
on the lookout. The freight engine puffed 
and panted, preparing to stop, but there was 
no waiting figure at the snow shed. Tom 
sighed involuntarily as he looked towards a 
little brown package in the corner of the 
seat. 

“Guess she’s iound somethin’ sweeter than 
candy,” said the fireman with a grin, but the 
engineer was silent. 

The following day they passed the snow- 
shed as before, but down at the river, on a 
big gray rock among the saxifrage, sat Mary 
Foster. A tall, young fellow was trimming 
her hat with lilies. The engineer set his 
teeth hard. A box of black raspberries was 
waiting in the corner of the cab, but he 
slipped them quietly out of the window into 


the darkness of the next tunnel. After that 
there were no more packages. 

The two weeks passed, and still Ralph 
Powers lingered in the mountains. His firm 
had extended the time, he said. Business 
was dull, and there was really no need of 
his immediate return. 

Tom Berryman, meeting Mary alone, one 
evening, was stopped by the shy, glad light 
in her eyes. She held out both hands to 
him. 

“I’ve wanted you,” she said reproachfully. 
“You never stayed away so long before!” 

They walked on a little in silence. The 
girl was twisting her handkerchief ner- 
vously. 

“Tom,” she began at last, “do you re- 
member when I was a tiny girl, and you 
used to carry me because I got too tired to 
walk?” 

The man nodded; something hurt his 
throat so much that he could not speak. 

“I think I got tired on purpose some- 
times,” she went on musingly. “You always 
were so big and strong! And do you re- 
member how you used to do my sums at 
school, and bring me bird’s eggs, and spruce 
gum, and Monkshood flowers?” 

“Yes,” said the man huskily. 

“And Tom,” she went on with a little 
laugh, “when you got on the road, I hated 
that big engine, because you seemed to love 
it most! But you didn’t; you were my big 
brother just the same!” 

The engineer’s face was very white; he 
opened his lips, but closed them again reso- 
lutely. 

“T never had to tell you of the things that 
made me glad,” she continued, “because you 
somehow seemed to know. Well—” she 
went on hesitatingly, “there’s something 
that makes me very glad to-day,’—her voice 
was almost inaudible-—‘and I guess you 
know?” She smiled up archly at him, but 
her eyes were misty with happy tears. 

The man turned his head suddenly away; 
his face worked convulsively for a moment, 
then he said, steadily enough, “Yes, little 
sister, I know.” 

That night a man crept into the cab of an 
idle engine in the round-house. For a long 
time he crouched silently in the darkness, 
with his cheek against the worn leather 
seat; then he rose slowly and patted the 
huge iron thing as he would a dog. 

“I think you and I will have to make our 


runs alone, 1600,” he said. 

The days dragged themselves slowly by. 
To Tom the road seemed unendurable; 
every bend held fast a memory. From this 
turn he could catch the glimpse of the 
school-house. There, beside that  black- 
an armful of pentstemon. Down at the 
river, near the swinging bridge, was the 
trunked Douglas fir, she was seen once with 
very gnarled old stump that she used to 
climb and wave from, when he first got his 
run,—and Tunnel 13—and the snow-shed. 
His mind went wearily over it all, only to 
begin at the beginning and do it all again. 

Even the great throbbing heart of 1600 
seemed to feel that there was something 
wrong, and wheezed and panted up the long 
grade as if she scarce had strength or 
courage to draw up her load. 

They came in one night and found a 
group of men in the roundhouse. Tully, 
who fired on the regular, was talking ex- 
citedly. Tom would have passed listlessly 
by, but Tully had seen him. “Hi, Berry- 
man!” he called, “here’s news!” then he 
stopped awkwardly. 

Dave Morton, a tall, sandy-haired messen- 
ger, slipped his arm through Tom’s, “Goin’ 
up town?” he asked easily, “come along 
then.” 

“You remember,” he began when they 
were alone, “the man that skipped with so 
much cash from down below? Well,—he’s 
in these parts, it seems; takin’ mountain 
air an’ rest cure for his nerves. There’s 
been a special up here lookin’ round, and 
he’s spotted him all right. It’s—” he 
coughed uneasily, “They think it’s Powers.” 

“Powers!” Tom repeated mechanically. 

“Yes,” said the other man, “An’ the ras- 
cal’s hid. There’s no one seen him for the 
last two days unless it’s that girl Mary. 
But he’s here all right, an’ they’ll dig him 
out like a gopher in a hole.” 

Perhaps he said other things beside, but 
Tom did not hear. Half an hour later he 
was hurrying down the track. A hundred 
feet from town he branched into a wood 
trail, and in a few minutes was at the gate 
ot a little white cottage. 

Mary herself opened the door at his ..nock. 
She seemed scarce a shadow of herself, 
tuough she welcomed him in her usual way. 

“Mother,” she said to a woman in the 
next room, “it’s Tom, and we are going on 
the porch,—the moon is so bright!” 
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Once outside, the restraint was gone, and 


she was a trembling, helpless girl. 
“Oh, Tom,” she whispered piteously, “you 


know?” and unconsciously he answered her 
as he had done once before. 

“Yes, little sister, I know.” 

Then they were silent. To him she was 
the child again that he had loved and pro- 
tected so long, and she—well, she was a 
woman. 

“You know where he is?” Tom questioned 
at last. 

“Yes,” she said falteringly; “up in the ola 
smoke-house on the ridge.” 

“And you love him—still?” he asked. 
His voice sounded strange and deep. 

“Oh, yes, God help me, yes!” she moaned. 

Tom shook her roughly from him. 

“Then we must work, Mary,” he said. 
“There’s not a moment to lose!” 

Two hours later Mary Foster came in and 
kissed her mother good-night. “We've had 
a long talk, Tom and I, and I’m so tired!” 
she said. Her face was radiant with con- 
tent. 

Late that night two men entered the 
round-house, Berryman, the engineer, and 
a tall young fireman with a stained, grimy 
face. 1600 had been getting up steam, but 
the watchman was sleepy. 

“Poor devils!” he muttered, “a night call 
down the road;” and he opened his dinner 
pail to keep awake. 


The big engine pushed her way slowly, 
majestically out into the air, headed for 
Everett. The fireman seemed ill at ease; 
his smooth slight hands grasped the heavy 
shovel convulsively and let it go again, but 
‘the engineer was very calm. 


The semaphore showed a white light, 
meaning a clear track ahead, and he re- 
leased the air brakes to their fullest. The 
engine gave a long shudder of freedom and 
sprang forward. 

Just then there was a cry. A man on 
horseback came clattering down the main 
street, followed by a mob of men and boys. 


“Stop them! Stop them!” he yelled. “It’s 
Powers you idiots! It’s Powers!” but the 
gngine was under way. Straight across the 
yards he rode, the horse panting, and stum- 
dling against the rails. The man leaned for- 
-ward and dug in his spurs, but “1600” was 
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bounding like a live thing on before; the 
throttle valve was open wide. 

Three bullets came whistling past the cab. 
The fireman crouched in a moaning, trem- 
bling heap on the floor; Tom Berryman sat 
erect and still. A fourth shot sang like an 
angry wasp in their ears, and a fitth,—but 
the song of the fifth was suddenly dulled. 
The engineer never moved, and—they were 
running alone in the night. 

Far below, the noisy, rushing river frothed 
in the moonlight like beaten cream; above, 
beyond the ragged outline of the firs, rose 
the snow-hoode.. mountain, a solemn, silent 
sentinal. Again and again three long pierc- 
ing whistles told the sleeping canyon that 
the engine had the right of way. 

Ralph Powers, moved by some sudden im- 
pulse, leaned forward and touched the en- 
gineer, then sprang backward with an oath; 
his hand was bathed in something warm. 
He looked intently at the man opposite him, 
and saw a tiny dark stream oozing through 
his flannel shirt. 

“Berryman!” he cried, “Not you?” 

“Keep still—curse you!” gasped the en- 
gineer, “1600—ain’t doin’ this—for—you— 
it’s for her!” 

They rushed into Everett just as the over- 
land passenger train was starting. A sleepy 
porter helped on a tall young fellow with a 
stained grimy face and swung up behind 
him. 

Fifteen minutes later the station agent 
climbed into the cab of the light engine. 
“Berryman!” he called, shaking him roughly 
by the shoulder, “Berryman wake up here! 
You’re—my God, man!” he said, bending 
closer. But the engineer looked up ahd 
smiled. 

“We—made it—Mary”—he said. 

It was nearly daylight when he moved 
again. The doctor pressed a flask of brandy 
to his lips, but there was no recognition in 
the tired eyes that opened. 

“You'd better—fire up,” he whispered, 
“It’s most time—to be pulling out!” 

The sun was gilding the mountain tops 
when the north-bound express whistled for 
the station. The dying man heard it and 
struggled to rise. 

“I’m coming,” he called, but strong arms 
were holding him, “Let me go—boys,” he 
said feebly, “It’s—1600.” 
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WITH WHIPS AND SCORNS. 


By EDWARD F. CAHILL. 


ERE ye limb, take this box of 

paper an’ if ye don’t bring me back 

fifty cents for it to-night, Ill 

whale ye black an’ blue.” So 
spoke Shorty Kilbride to his offspring Cecil, 
whom his playmates were wont to call Sissy 
Kilbride, because of his slow speech and in- 
trospective eyes that seemed made for 
tears rather than lightning. His mother 
named him out of a novel, and when she 
died of the sordid, grinding work of a house- 
hold where the husband did ward politics 
for a living she left the child no inheritance 
save those big blue eyes—those eyes which, 
in the mother had caught the brief fancy 
of Shorty Kilbride at the picnic of the 
Blooming Ryesters—a band of cheerful 
toughs associated for politics and festivity. 
There had been a time when Shorty Kil- 
bride could swing the vote of the club 
which way he pleased, and then money had 
been plenty, but like many a better man, 
he could uot stand prospertity. The Rye- 
sters soured on Shorty partly because he 
had taken to wearing on one side of his head 
a high silk hat, which they called “putting 
on dog,” but chiefly because he failed to 
come to the relief of Rubber-neck Quinlan 
when that statesman got into trouble. When 
Mr. Quinlan got out of jail he had a knife as 
long as an umbrella for Shorty—a politcal 
and social knife—and hence these tears. 
Somebody had to suffer, and it was natural 
in the Kilbride philosophy that the weaker 
should be the sufferer. The boy was in the 
way—a useless expense. It was time he did 
something for his father. Now there was 
that old fly-blown box of stationery that 


his wife had left behind untouched. Shorty . 


Kilbride had little use for stationery. His 
clerical accomplishments reached their 
highest expression when he had mastered 
the art of killing a vote with a double cross 
furtively affixed while he was counting the 
ballots of a great and free people. 

He thrust the frowsy box in the boy’s 
hand, and bade him get out and sell it, 
with the promise of a beating if he came 
back withoutthemoney. The little fellow said 


nothing. To this vague and childish sense 
the dominant idea of a father gathered from 
experience, was that of a big man with a red 
face, inflamed with liquor, and shouting 
curses the while he laid a biting, hissing 
strap on the child’s writhing body. The 
boy gave one gulp, and tucked the box un- 
der his arm. At least it was safer out of 
doors. 

To peddle stationery! How was he to go 
about it? To be sure there was Mrs. Hub- 
bard—old mother Hubbard, the boys called 
her—who lived across the way. Possibly 
she might want to buy a box of assorted 
note paper adroned with a gaudy image of 
a crimson gryphon—rampant gules—claw- 
ing the air on every letter head. The boy 
hardened his heart and stole up the steps. 
He rang the bell. Presently he heard the 
old woman come shuffling and grumbling 
along the hallway and the door was opened. 
Wiping her hands on her apron, a towel 
around her head, swaddled in an old wrap- 
per reminiscent of the kitchen, angry and 
sour of visage, she gazed at the boy with- 
out a word. 

“Please ’m don’t you want to buy some 
paper?” with pleading eyes he stood. 

“Ye little brat! Maybe ye think I’ve got 
nuthin’ to do but answer the bell for the 
likes o’ you an’ me scrubbing the kitchen, 
cleaning day and all. G’wan!” and she 
slammed the door with a bang that sounded 
like a wooden imprecation. 

The boy sat down on the steps and cried 
a little quietly and thought of the beating 
in store. Then it came to him that it was 
little use trying to sell things to poor peo- 
ple. He would go to some of the fine 
houses on the hill where folk might be sup- 
posed to live who could afford to indulge 
in note paper embellished with pictures of 
a red, impossible cat. He plucked up heart 
and trudged on his way up the hill. Yonder 
was a big double house with a cast iron 
stag at gaze on the green lawn. Surely the 
dwellers in an abode so splendid and so fine 
would want his paper. Timidly he opened 
the gate a little way and sidled in fright- 
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ened as it slammed back into place with 
a bang. He stole up the steps and rang. 
There was no answer. Would he go away? 
He was a trespasser on the silent, solemn 
precincts of the high and mighty. The very 
bulk of the house was oppressive. Noiseless- 
ly he was turning to slip out when the door 
was opened sharply by a maid servant. He 
turned again with a guilty look and then 
more in justification of his intrusion than 
from any hope of selling his stock in trade, 
he held up his box. The girl broke out 
resentfully. 


“What’s the matter with you? Didn‘t you 
see the sign ‘No peddlers?’ Can’t you 
read?” and without waiting an answer to 
her volleying questions the door came to 
with a slam. 


Evidently it was not a profitable under- 
taking to bring people to their front doors. 
He would try the rear the next time. He 
crossed the street to a handsome place on 
the other side of the way and slipped 
around to the back door. A big dog was 
lying on the stoop. The brute came at him 
open mouthed. He was as tall as the child, 
and the vast, red cavern of jaws yawned 
full of glistening, horrid teeth. Cecil ran 
screaming. A stout woman came out on 
the stoop and stood with arms akimbo—the 
jug with two handles—and she laughed. 
It was a good joke. 


“He won’t hurt you, boy—wouldn’t harm 
a kitten,” she cackled and chuckled. 

How should the boy know whether the 
brute would hurt him or not. If those 
gleaming, vicious teeth meant anything 
they meant the tearing of his flesh. The 
woman called off the dog and Cecil slunk 
out, too much frightened to say a word. 

It was a long time before the boy could 
pluck up courage to try once more. It was 
past midday now. He was hungry. It was 
beginning to rain. Then he saw what 
seemed to his childish imagination a vision 
of the most beautiful and the grandest lady 
in all the world—so fine were her clothes 
and so gracious her aspect as she stood 
framed in a window set around with twisted 
vines. She was giving orders to her gar- 
dener through the open sash. It was Mrs. 


Frank Weldon, whose devotion to scientific 
charity has been so often the subject of 
encomium in the columns of an enlightened 
press, that appreciates the virtues of the 
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wealthy. The boy crept up in some degree 
encouraged by the kindly look in the lady’s 
eyes. 

“Please "m—” he began, holding up his 
frayed and tattered box. 

“IT am afraid I can’t encourage—” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Weldon, and then broke off, 
hesitating at the ungracious word “beg- 
gary.” These cases must be dealt with on 
principle, and yet the mute appeal of the 
boy’s confiding eyes was hard to bear. Ob- 
viously the pretence of selling frowsy sta- 
tionery was merely a form of beggary, and 
the encouragement of beggary, she had been 
warned by Professor Gilfillan must inevit- 
ably sap the manhood of a nation. The 
Professor’s lecture had been delivered at an 
afternoon tea given by the Amalgamated 
Society of Charitable Effort, concerning 
which she had a tiff with her husband only 
that morning. 

“I missed you yesterday afternoon, dear. 
I wanted to take you for a drive in the 
park,” Frank Weldon had said to her at 
breakfast. 

“Yes, dear, I was at the tea of the Amal- 
gamated Society. 

“The Amalgamated Society!—a sort of 
woman’s club isn’t it? Old Gandercleugh 
at the Cosmos calls them the Crowing 
Hens.” 

“I wish you would not speak of women in 
that tone.” 

“Well, it seems to me a very short time 
between teas.” 

“They are trying to do good.” 

“Good for whom? For the secretary and 
his help? I regard your Society as an 
ingenious device for converting a fad into 
terms of salaries.” 


“If it was a man’s society or club where 
you spend the time drinking and gambling 
and gossiping it would be all right. You 
show in your true colors whenever you 
hear of women trying to do anything but 
look pretty.” 

“Not that, dear; not that. When a man 
is discovered in his true colors by his wife 
or his friends, you may be sure he is a 
most unpleasant sort of chromo.” 


The necessary sequence of this frank 
domestic brutality was to fasten Mrs. Wel- 
don’s intellectual hold on Profesor Gilfillan’s 
principles. She must not be one to assist 
in pauperizing a nation. She took up a 
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card and handed it to the boy with direc- 
tions to present it to the Secretary of the 
Society. He would investigate and make a 
report. Hastily she turned away fearful 
lest her heart overcome her principles. Mr. 
Gilfillan’s warning against the treachery of 
the emotions had been most impressive. 

The boy took the card mechanically. He 
did not quite know what it meant, but it 
was clear that the thing would not buy 
whisky for his father, nor would it save his 
own little body from stripes. His heart 
was heavy, but the terrors of the whistling 
trunk strap haunted his young imagination. 
He would try once more. Tucking the 
wretched box under his ragged jacket, 
where the rain now pouring down might 
not damage its merchantable qualities, he 
trudged along. He had tried the rich and 
he had tried the poor, and found no comfort 
in either. This time he selected an every- 
day sort of house, one of the undistin- 
guished,everlasting flat-faced order,in which 
people who are not anybody in particular 
may be supposed to dwell—the sort of 
house that looks as if it had been made 
by machinery at so much a dozen. A sharp 
featured woman answered the bell. 

“Want to sell stationery, eh? Le’mme 
look at the box.” 

She took it and tossed and tumbled the 
miserable sheets, and turned the box in- 
side out while the boy looked on fearfully, 
too much overawed to protest against this 
unkindly handling of his wares. 

“How much you want for it?” 

“Fifty cents ’m, please.” 

“Fifty cents!” she screamed. “Fifty 
cents fer that thing! I ought to have ye’ 
arrested an’ I will if you don’t git out 
quick,” and she chucked him the box, which 
he failed to catch. The fluttering sheets 
scattered. The boy made a despairing grab 
for some of them, but it was useless: On 
the muddy steps, in the gutter, everywhere 
tossed by the gusty wind, smudged by the 
sooty rain lay the wreck of his stock in 
trade. 


Now he must go home whatever might 
befall. He was wet through and shivering. 
He slouched along the drabbled streets, his 
head sunk on his shoulders. 

Therefore it is written that it has been 
from the beginning and so it shall be until 
the end that the weak shall grind their 


faces on the stony breasts of the blind in- | 
exorable city whether they tread the prim- 
rose path from choice or by necessity, the 
via dolorosa tuat leads to despair, learning 
with bloody sweat the lesson of the bitter 
beatitude, “Blessed are the strong for none 
may choose whether his seed fall on stony 
places or among thorns or on fruitful ground 
to return an hundred fold, his lot and art 
and part in life, the creature of an idle wind 
that men call fate.” 

It was growing dark and Cecil Kilbride 
was nearly home now. 


As he passed the house of Kyran Car- 
mody, the eminent street contractor, the 
door opened and a flood of light shone dut 
across the greasy pavement. The comfort- 
able person of Mrs. Carmody filled most of 
the opening, but not so fully as to confine 
the seraphic penetrating odor of fried 
onions that gushed forth and wrapped 
around the hungry, shivering lad as he 
hung on the gate wistfully. 


Mrs. Carmody looked up and down the 
streets. Mr. Carmody was something ir- 
regular in his habits albeit as his wife said 
a good provider. Dinner was ready, but 
where was the man to eat it? The boy 
almost forgot his miseries as he soaked his 
sinces in the grateful smell of the onions. 

“Here me b’ye, what you doin’ there?” 
senses in the grateful smell of the onions. 

“Nothin’ ’m.” 

“Run up to the corner grocery and see 
if Carmody’s there. Tell him I’m waiting 
an’ dinner’s ready.” 

Cecil soon returned with the news that 
Carmody had not been at the corner since 
the forenoon. Mrs. Carmody looked the boy 
over, his dripping clothes and pinched 
cheeks. 

“Sure its the Kilbride b’ye,” she remarked 
refiectively, and then went on, “Child o’ 
grace, what you doin’ out in the rain and 
soppin’ wet, too? Come in an’ take an air 
o’ fire. I’m waitin’ for Carmody. Dhrunk 
again I guess. Tain’t his fault d’ye mind. 
Its all in the business, and he’s the good 
man. Set down an’ warm yerself, child. 
Shure he’s perished with the cowld. Had 
your supper yet?” 

No, Cecil had not had his dinner nor his 
supper, and he was not at all particular 
how the meal might be called. His hungry 
little stomach ached for some of that steak 
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and onions. Mrs. Carmody was that com- 
fortable sort of woman—may their tribe 
increase and their patient, sympathetic 
elbows never grow weary—whose heart is 
large and indulgent for the inner man, its 
weaknesses, its failings and its wants. 
With such as she the quality of pity is not 
strained, and finds its first, instinctive ex- 
pression in meat and drink, confident in its 
universal efficacy whether to minister to a 
mind diseased or a broken leg, with a beef- 
steak. She caught the hungry eyes of the 
child fixed on the sputtering pan. 

“Shure I b’lieve the child is starved,” and 
she rattled out a plate and heaped it with 
the savory, steaming food. “It’s no use 
lettin’ the good mate spile an’ Carmody not 
here for want of somebody to ate it,” and 
she watched the famished boy as she went 
on refiectively: 

“Maud Kilbride’s b’ye. Them’s her eyes 
sure enough, an’ hain’t ye got none to look 
afther ye? B’yes are a peck o’ trouble, an’ 
shure enough I wisht I had wan meself.” 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Carmody opened it, and the generous pro- 
portions of Policeman Rafferty stood framed 
in the light.. 

“Mrs. Carmody, your service, ma’am! 
You hain’t seen the Kilbride boy around, 
have ye?” 

“The Kilbride b’ye, 
here.” 

“Hus’s s’ h,” ejaculated the policeman in 
a loud whisper. 

“The Lord betune us an’ harm! 
it Mr. Rafferty?” 


is it? Shure he’s 
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“His father!” he whispered again. “He’s 
dead, or as good as dead.” 

“Shure, I seen him alive an’ dhrunk not 
two hours ago.” 

“Hush! That’s it. 
car.” 

“Oh Lord save us an’ the child!” 

“I guess I’ve got to take him down to the 
hospital. The man’s dying.” 

“May the heavens be his bed if he was 
no good. I'll go down wid ye.” 

“Sissy,” she said to the boy, “your 
father’”—The child started to his feet, fear 
in his face. 

“I must go home,” he said with a shiver 
in his voice. 

“No, come wid me an’ Mr. Rafferty. Your 
father is hurted.” 

The boy did not understand, but it was 
his habit to obey. Mrs. Carmody bundled 
him up in an old coat that Carmody had 
discarded. All three together hurried 
down to the hospital. There on the oper- 
ating table lay Denis Kilbride. 

“He’s gone’,, said the surgeon. 

It was some time before Cecil understood, 
and then he toox the rough, hairy hand and 
buried his face in the mud-stained sleeve, 
weeping with a sense of desolation. 

“He was all the father I had,” he sobbed. 

Mrs. Carmody tenderly and as if caress- 
ingly twisted her hand in the boy’s rough 
shock of tumbled hair, and she said: 

“Come home wid me, me b’ye, and I'll 
take care o’ ye.” 

“God is good to the Irish,” said Policeman 
Rafferty. 


Smashed by a trolley 
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Cy Warman and His Boys. 


BY ELIZABETH VORE. 


“Every daisy in the dell 

Knows my secret, knows it well— 
And yet I dare not tell 

Sweet Marie.” 


It was very funny, and a smile was irre- 
pressible, for the duett was rendered in a 
sweet childish treble—the lusty young 


voices belonging to the small sons of “Sweet 


Marie” herself and Mr. Cy Warman, the 
author of the song which touced the hearts 
of several milions of people. 

They were coming down the steps hand 
in hand, each precocious young head sur- 
mounted by an immense hat, evidently bor- 
rowed boldly from the hall hat-rack, and the 
unmistakable property of their disting- 
uished father, who has obliged me with a 
snap-shot of them as they looked on that 
occasion. 


When one has met “Sweet Marie,” the 
fair young wife of the author, one cannot 
imagine anyone as standing greatly in awe 
of her, certainly not these merry-faced 
youngsters, who impart the wonderful 
“secret” of their love to her a dozen times 
a day. And it only takes half an eye to see 
that the author of the song has gotten 
bravely over his own bashfulness in this 
particular direction. Perhaps the daisies 
told it, or a little bird whispered it—anyway 
it is a patent fact to everybody fortunate 
enough to visit this charming home. 


The author is exceedingly proud of his 
happy trinity of boys, the youngest quite too 
small to be reproduced in black and white. 


“They take up a good deal of my time,” 
he acknowledged, “but they are _ their 
mother’s life work. She cares nothing for 
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society but devotes herself entirely to her 
home and children.” 

“It is a beautiful life work,” I remarked, 
and anyone else would have coincided with 
me in this opinion. For they are remark- 
ably handsome little lads, combining the 
glorious eyes of “Sweet Marie” with their 
father’s robust, stalwart physique. 

Mr. Warman’s fame began with the publi- 
cation of. this song. ‘For some years he 
had been a struggling Western writer mak- 
ing his home in Denver. Charles Dana of 
the New York Sun, ever on the lookout for 
genius, thought he had discovered it in 
the young poet of the West. “Sweet Ma- 
rie” was first published in the Sun, and 
when set to music made for him both name 
and independence. 

The author describes his feelings while 
cashing the big checks that fortune so un- 
expectedly thrust upon him. 

“The cashier was humming a bar of 
‘Sweet Marie,’ ” said he, “while he pushed 
over the gold pieces, piling them up—heaps 
and heaps of them—$75,000 in gold—I 
laughed. It was time to laugh,” he added. 

He is thoroughly a Western man, and al- 
though, to quote his own words, has become 
the “most inveterate globe-trotter alive,” 
his heart is still loyal to the West. “I am 
glad you are in the West” he said, “its 
people are my people—their hopes are as 
high as the hills.” 

Some little time ago Mr. Warman left his 
home in the West to reside in New London, 
a picturesque Canadian town, from which 
he runs over to the States frequently. 
“There are several reasons,” said he, “why 
I like to have my home in this peaceful 
Canadian town. First and above all it is 
my wife’s girlhood home. She is happier 
here than anywhere else, and there is noth- 
ing so conducive to a man’s happiness as a 
contented wife. The climate affords four 
seasons, and I like change. Again, it is 
but a short journey to New York, Ottawa 
and Chicago—it is really only a jump to 
the border. So I am still under the shadow 
of “the Eagle’s wings.” 
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Cy Warman. 
It is a sunny spot in which this cosmopol- 
itan story-writer has pitched his tent. The 
house planned for themselves, is all nooks 
and angles with broad windows in every 
room to catch the sun. There is a large 
conservatory, but if’ one expects to find 
rare exotics blossoming there one is doomed 
to disappointment, for it was built expressly 
for certain hardy plants which have blos- 
somed out in diminutive trousers and is the 
winter playground of Masters Dana and 
Bryan; the former named for his father’s 
oli friend of the Sun—the latter for their 
friend for many years, the “silver king.” 
Mr. Warman gives us little poetry in 
these days, he has been so phenominally 
successful as a story writer that almost 
his entire attention has been turned in that 
direction. Of his many books his railroad 
stories have been most successful. During 
the last five years he has traveled in 
nearly every continent on the globe, but 
is now at his Canadian home getting a new 
book ready for his publishers. His resi- 


dence in London, Ontario, has given him a 
decided English appearance, both in man- 
ner and dress. 
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The Princess Ronhilda and the Princess Laluaba. 


By WARDON ALLAN CURTIS. 


RINCE OLAF was coming to the court 

of King Roderick to woo the Princess 

Ronhilda. The tribute which the 

Gothic kings of the Asturian realms 
hed paid to the Norse sea rovers was to be 
paid no more, and all harryings of the shores 
were to cease. When the Norse had first 
appeared on the Spanish coasts, the great- 
grandfather of Roderick had boasted that 
one Goth could put to flight two Norse. And 
now one Goth was to conquer all of the 
Norse and put an end of their forays. For 
four generations the subjects of the Astur- 
ian kingdom had warred with the Vikings 
that descended from out the Northland, 
with but ill success. The Norse had not 
been overcome, but the boast of the old king 
was not thereby proven a vain one, for few 
of the Asturians were Goths. Beyond the 
royal family, the nobility, and some few 
thousand men at arms—blonde crowned all 
—the nation was of swarthy aboriginals, 
the autochthonous inhabitants of northern 
Spain. 

The Princess Ronhilda was the most 
beautiful princess in the world. So said the 
Asturian prisoners of the Norse and sang 
love songs in praise of her beauty, songs in 
which breathed the warmth and fervor of 


the South, and the Vikings carried back 
legends of her beauty. At length in the 
wake of this fame, to Drontheim came cap- 
tive Spanish minstrels who sang before 
Prince Olaf, and their hyperboles and sweet 
metaphors inflamed his imagination with 
love for the unseen queen of beauty. So 
he took ship and from the Asturian coast 
sent inland to King Roderick to arrange a 
treaty of amity. War henceforth was to 
cease. The marriage of Ronhilda and Olaf 
was to seal an everlasting peace. King 
Roderick rejoiced. With no Norse to fight, 
he could hope to add to his dominions the 
neighboring realms of Navarre and Galicia. 
The heart of the princess swelled with pride. 
To rule the dreaded warriors of the North, 
to go back a queen to the lands from which 
her race had poured forth generations be- 
fore to conquer the South, stirred all the love 
of mystery and race pride within her. 
Queen over a nation of men, not a little pre- 
torian guard of blonde soldiers holding in 
order a horde of swarthy serfs. 


The Princess Ronhilaa was the most 
beautiful princess in the world. Tall and of 
heroic mould, divinely fashioned, yellow of 
hair, blue-eyed and with skin of alabaster, 
the Spaniards sighed their hearts out when- 
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The Princess Ronhilda and the Princess Laluaba. 


ever they beheld her. But the Goths, be 
it said, gazed more warmly at the black 
hair, raven-tressed women of the aboriginal 
races and one after another of the great 
territorrial lords whom Roderick had looked 
upon as possible sons-in-law, had taken to 
themselves Spanish wives. Never denied 
a Goth that Ronhilda was the most beautiful 
woman in the world, but her blonde love- 
liness, her magnificent presence stired them 
not. More often did they gaze at her maid 
servant, the Princess Laluaba. 


Some Berber raiders, creeping across the 
Sahara to the rain-blessed regions beyond. 
had seized the Princess Laluaba as she rode 
in the outskirts of the capital of the Follah- 
Jattons. It was their intent to hold her for 
a ransom. But the fierce old King, her 
father, disdaining all parley with them, had 
slain their envoy and sent an army after 
the rest, who fled back across the Sahara 
to the Atlas. There the Princess Laluaba 
being sold as a siave, passed from the hands 
of one slave dealer to another, across the 
straits of Gibraltar, through Spain, and into 
the possession of the Princess Ronhilda. The 
Princess Laluaba was no negress. She 
was of that strange dark nation which in the 
dim regions of the Senegal and the Niger 
preserves the religion, the architecture, and 
even the race of old dead Egypt. Not finer 
formed was Roghilda herself than Laluaba, 
nor taller and more queenly. Black was 
Laluaba, and yet not black. In the black of 


her skin shone a wondrous red, such as one 


sees when the crimson beams of the dying 
sun fall on a hanging of black velvet. Thick 
masses of black hair were bound in a knot 
behind her regal head, black hair that 
shone with a blue and green irides- 
cence. 


The Princess Ronhilda pitied her slave 
and was fond of hearing of the great em- 
pire by the Niger and the Senegal, so much 
vaster than the little kingdom of the Astur- 
ias. She granted every indulgence, every- 
thing except freedom, and that she would 
not grant, for Laluba was a foil to 
her beauty, as the setting to a jewel. How 


everyone exclaimed when they beheld the . 
Princess Ronhilda seated on her throne with 
Laluaba standing at her back. More bright- 
ly by far shone the Northern beauty of Ron- 
hilda for the contrast with the African 
beauty of Laluaba, and so though Ronhilda 
sometimes wept at the longing of her slave 
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for her native land, she never would set 
her free. 

Prince Olaf entered the audience hall of 
King Roderick. Blonde, and big of limb 
was he. Albeit that his hair was of so pale a 
yellow that it was almost white and his eyes 
the blue of a misty sky, he was yet of a 
goodly and comanding presence. At the end 
of the hall sat the Princess Ronhilda. She 
wore a robe of silk, blue as a sapphire. 
White leather incased her feet. wnegal 
bands of silver encircled her splendid arms. 
Over her stately shoulders hung a robe of 
snowy ermine. Where was there such a 
queen? Nowhere, unless back of her chair, 
where stood the Princess Laluaba. Above 
a dress of scarlet silk rose Laluba’s dark 
shoulders. Broad bands of gold gleamed 
against the crimson-black of her great arms, 
while across her shoulder hung a leopard’s 
skin, orange with ebon spots. 


Prince Olaf gazed. Now his pale eyes 
fell on the Princess Ronhilda, now on the 
Princess Laluaba. The afternoon sun glim- 
mered softly on the blue and silver and 
white and the blonde hair of the Princess 
Ronhilda, but it seemed like the noonday 
where it glittered and shone on the gold 
and crimson and the iridescent green and 
blue of the Princess Laluaba. The prince 
gazed. The interpreter stood by his side, 
ready to convey to the Princess Ronhilda 
any word of compliment, but never a word 
had he spoken when he retired from the 
hall. The King fumed, but the Princess 
Ronhilda was calm and undisturbed. 


“He was too much dazzled and overcome 
by my beauty to be able to speak,” said she. 

That night the din of arms thundered in 
the Palace courtyaru. The false North- 
men were upon them. The treaty of mar- 
riage was merely a treacherous ruse to take 
them unawares, thundered the King as he 
marshalled his men. But wonder sat on 
his countenance when the dawn broke. 
Nothing had been taken, no one had been 
hurt, everything was as it had been the day 
before. Everything but the Princess La- 
luaba. She had been carried off by the 
Northmen. 

The gales of winter came and went, and 
spring, the season of the coming of the birds 
from the South and the Vikings from the 
North, came, and with it the birds, but not 
the Northmen. 

“They are keeping to their agreement not 
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“Prince Olaf was coming to the court of King Roderick to 


woo the Princess Ronhilda.” 


to attack us, even though Olaf hasn’t Ron- 
hilda,” said Roderick. 


Then came the young King of Portugal 
wooing. He was tall and dark, chestnut- 
haired, hazel-eyed, and Ronhilda felt her 
heart leap out to him the moment she be- 
held his dark beauty. How much hand- 
somer he was than the Norse prince, she 
said to herself. 

But the dream of going back to rule in 


the ancestral home of the Goths sat upon 
her, a very obsession, and she sent the 
handsome Portuguese away and awaited 
the return of the Northmen. 

Another winter, another spring, and once 
more Roderick’s castle resounded to the din 
of arms. It was the Northmen and Ron- 
hilda found herself bound over the sea for 
Norway, the only spoil taken from her 
father’s kinkdom. The Vikings accorded 
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The Princess Ronhilda and the Princess Laluaba. 


her every royal honor and she treated them 
graciously, her future subjects. It was 
plain that Olaf could not live without her 
and had sent for her. 

The bells did not ring and there was no 
royal welcome as she entered Drontheim 
harbor and the guards did not turn out as 
she made her way toward the habitation of 
logs that was the royal palace. The cus- 
tom of the country, she said to herself. 
Within the great smoky hall, Olaf sat on his 
throne and he did not rise to greet her 
when she entered. As she stood astonished, 
awaiting this courtesy, she saw there was 
another throne by his side and that upon 
it sat a woman, a woman with a crown of 
gold, habited in scarlet and with a robe of 
leopard skin. 
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So now thereafter stooa the Princess Ron- 
hilda in blue and silver and ermine, royal 
ermine, behind the throne of Queen Lalu- 
aba. There were blonde maidens enow in 
Norway but none that so foiled the beauty of 
the queen. So had spoken Olaf and therefore 
had sent his men once more to Roderick’s 
coasts. Sometimes the queen mingled her 
tears with those of her slave when tales of 
Spain were told and every indulgence was 
granted her, everything except freedom. 

In the South they knew of it and the young 
king of Portugal meditated an invasion of 
Norway and the rescue of the Princess 
Ronhilda, but his subjects, they shivered 
when they thought of the cold, terrible 
wnds, the cold, terrible winter, and the 
Northmen. 


GREAT SALT LAKE. 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. 


So still it lies, it seems a pictured dream, 
Left over from an unremembered past; 
On it no flying clouds their shadows cast, 
Nor ripple stirs nor hov ring sea gulls scream. 


More blue it is than is the azure sky 
That bends above its smooth, upheaving breast, 
And far across its waters, to the west 

Dim, purple hills along the distance lie. 


Still as the world was ere it felt God's breath, 
Mid salt grey*deserts far as eye can see, 
It sleeps in utter lifeless mystery, 

As strange and bright and beautiful as Death. 
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A Story of San Juan Capistrano. 


BY HARRY R. P. FORBES. 


HE ruin of the once-grand mission 

of San Juan Capistrano was to be re- 

stored to the Padres. At a parish 

church, Capistrano had been a fail- 
ure; the broad lands, the extensive herds, 
the thousands of Indian proselytes and the 
wealth of the mission had been scattered— 
had been divided and had passed into other 
hands. There was nothing left of the grand- 
eur and power but a heap of magnificent 
ruins and a handful of enthusiastic believ- 
ers. These men rejoiced that even the tum- 
bled down walls of grand old Capistrano 
were to be returned totheir rightful owners. 

It was in the year 1843 that Governor 
Micheltorena ordered the Mission restored 
to the Padres. A call was made to the In- 
dians to once again gather together within 
the sacred grounds and join in giving 
thanks to the Holy One for His goodness. 
Many proved their love and devotion to the 
men who had guided them in the past by 
joyfully responding to the call, and thus 
hundreds of dark men were again in the 
quadrangle of San Juan Capistrano to hold 
a camp-meeting while they re-dedicated the 
glorious old Mission. 

To these men it was as a whisper from 
the past, and with fast beating hearts many 
of them, as well as the gay sefioritas, had 
prepared for the journey to Capistrano. To 
Carina, the beautiful half Indian, half Span- 
ish girl, it seemed the event of her life. She 
had been raised by a kind-hearted couple 
who thought or cared for little else aside 
from the Church and a few tortillas. Her 
guardian, the good duenna, sat nodding in 
the doorway of the most picturesque of all 
little adobe huts, content with the thought 
of once again going to the Mission, and this 
time taking Carina, while she, pretty maid- 
en, slyly stole through the waving and low- 
spreading pepper branches, looking for 
some one. 

When far enough away from the hut to be 
sure that her footsteps would not arouse 
the woman, the girl ran. She hoped to 
reach the turning in the lane before her ab- 
sence was discovered or before Benito, her 


gay, handsome lover, should make his ap- 
pearance. 

The turn in the road and the swaying 
branches hid her from view as she was 
caught in the open arms of Benito, who had 
watched her coming. A low cry almost be- 
trayed her, but the sound was smothered in 
kisses, while the lovers turned down the 
lane and made good their escape. “Oh, Be- 
nito, I have such news.” 

“What, mia Carlssima; 
will you go now?” 

“No, no, no, must I repeat so often? But 
listen, there is to be a grand camp meeting 
at San Juan Capistrano, and duenna and Pe- 
dro are going. Then shall I go. You who 
scorn the Church will not be expected to go, 
and then—do you see?” 

“Ah—yes, sweet one, I will be there, and 
then we will find some one who will marry 
us.” 

“Ah—no, ah no, Benito; though I love you 
well and even steal these meetings, no true 
marriage can be between unbelievers and 


tell me quickly, 


The Bells of San Juan Capistrano. 


true ones of the Holy Church. I have 
been sworn and am sworn to the Holy 
Mother Churcu, and you must come to the 
Church to get me,” 

“I will, I will come to San Juan,” he said. 
Had Carina seen the look in his handsome 
eyes she would have lost faith in him. 

The journey to Capistrano was hot and 
dusty, for the picturesque old Mission lies 
in the basin of low, barren hills. These 
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hills were once a mass of golden grain or 
vineyards and ofchards, while the entire 
landscape was flecked with thousands of 
cattle; everywhere was reflected thrift and 
industry. Now, alas, there were nothing 
but naked tracts of ruggedness. The ter- 
rible earthquake of 1812 transformed the 
proudest of the Spanish missions of Cali- 
fornia into a pile of desolation. 

San Juan was never re-constructed; but 


The Inner Garden. 


secularization completed the awful devas- 
tation. The half civilized Indians were not 
in a condition to be handed over to parish 
priests. They needed greater care and more 
teaching than these simple vicars were will- 
ing or able to give. The padres, who had 
journeyed from Spain to teach the love 
and life of Christ in order that aboriginal 
man might be brought to redemption, 
grieved their disappointed hearts out to find 
that after years of arduous labor, when 
every acre refiected toil and success, 
their cherished herds of cattle, acres of 
land and thousands of neophites should be 
separated and divided into small bands with 
no leader, and thus allowed to return to 
their original state. Ten years had effected 
the complete disorganization and retrogres- 
sion of the once prosperous Mission. 


The spiritual state was but reflected in 
the debris and eloquent ruins that occu- 
pied the site of the once noble edificio. 
The original structure, with its graceful 
arches and lofty towers, was begun Feb- 
ruary 2, 1797, and on the seventh of Sep- 
tember, 1806, Padre Presidente Tapis, in 
the presence of curious Indians and a few 
faithful co-workers, dedicated with solemn 
mass the splendid temple of stone and mor- 
tar. 


Overland Monthly. 


It is a grand tribute to the Indian race 
that a building of such grace and majesty 
should have been constructed almost entire- 
ly by their hands, with but one or two 
Spanish over-seers and instructors. They 
learned all from the Padres. Grand teach- 
ers and receptive pupils. 

Across the naked hills where the scanty 
vegetation could not hide the gullied, water- 
worn ridges, there now and then arose 
clouds of dust that gave a softening touch 
to the glaring tones that were reflected 
upon these barren hills by the noon-day’s 
sun. Each dust cloud announced another 
party of the faithful approaching, and to 
the artistic eye of the Padres, each cloud 
mercifully cast a veil that cheated mother 
earth of her severity, and through half- 
closed eyes the good men saw a fitting back- 
ground for the tumbled adobe walls, and the 
beauty of the picture was a solace to their 
aching hearts. 

The cloisters were once complete and the 
entrance was through a massive gateway— 
now the quadrangle was but a heap of ruins 
wherein a brindled calf was staked. As it 


The Quadrangle. 


fretted at the end of its rope, a Padre in 
pretense of preparing for the coming multi- 
tude led the significant stranger away to 
other pastures. 

Already hundreds had arrived, and as 
the shades of night appeared, preparations 
for camping were in active progress and the 
desolate quadrangle became a scene of ac- 
tivity. Tepees were pitched and many a 
bright camp fire lightened up and beautified 
the ruined walls. Grave Indians and gayer 
Mexicanos met in harmony on mutual 
ground. The quaint little village swarmed 
with life and the dark-eyed sefioritas and 
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bare-footed children added beauty and inter- 
est to the long, low adobe buildings. 

Benito had made early his coming and 
was now searching for his friends, Juan 
and Tomas, for he had need of them. Late 
in the waning twilight he spied coming over 
the soft grey hills old Pedro, the duenna 
and the charming Carina. Never had the 
girl appeared so radiant, so beauti:'l. Her 
dark, olive skin was flushed with sun-xisses 
and deepened by the rich red scarf that was 
wound around her head and shoulders, re- 
vealing her throat and disclosing the rise 
and fall as she fearlessly sang aloud the 
sacred hymns taught her by the casual 
visiting padres. The campers were silenced 
by the sound of the music. She knew not 
that her voice reached out on the evening 
air until all listened. 

The intensely blue sky, the departing sun 
sunk low in the west, the soft breeze and 
the deep hush that had followed the tumult, 
filled the quiet hamlet with its usual air of 
rest and repose. Nearer and nearer the 
rich voice came until the words fell plainly 
upon the waiting people, when, as with 
one accord, they rose and joined in the 
evening hymn. So lost in her own happi- 
ness and in the delight of the night, Carina 
heeded not the singing throng, but advanced 
with her guardians thinking that she had 
arrived just in time for the evening ves- 
pers. 


Ruins of the Old Chapel. 


Down in the village Benito had watched 
the girl’s approach with guarded care, and 
her coming impressed him more than he 
would have admitted. 

The evening was spent in religious cere- 
monies, chanting and song. All was quiet; 
the blue sky and purple hills of the day were 
turned into black, and all the rich hues were 
blotted out in the darkness. Carina sat 
watching and waiting for some sign that 
her lover was near. In her heart she had no 
misgivings, but had the reposeful feeling 
of certainty that Benito would arrange all 
matters properly and that their marriage 


More Ruins. 


was at hand. An oriole sang near her tent. 
It sang and sang, but always the same note, 
sometimes softly, sometimes almost a 
scream. Finally she smilingly noticed it, 
arose and passed out. 

Duenna had felt so relieved and secure, 
now that the ungodly Benito was not near. 
Carina made but a turn outside the old 
ruins when the handsome Benito threw his 
serape about her, slipped his arm under- 
neath, and her joy was complete. 

“What is it, Benito, what have you done?” 

“Ah, sweetheart, I could not find Juan or 
Tomas, and I have done naught save come 
to kiss you and again say that I love you. 
I will find some one to marry us, my darling, 
or say but the word and we will go away 
without it.” 

Her heart fairly stood still. After all, 
was old duenna right? Carina felt no more 
joy that evening with Benito and was con- 
tent to soon seek her pallet. She was quite 
weary she said, herself but half knowing the 
cause of her depression. 

The day had been fatiguing, but she could 
not sleep. All night she lay watching the 
stars and forming spectres form the shad- 
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ows that were cast on the fallen arches. 
Could it be that Benito would do her 
wrong? Then she must be true to herself. 
Only once more would she meet him in 
secret, and then she would tell him, she re- 
she resolved before she slept. 


As the sun rose it was her voice that led 
the morning song. All day the Indians 
rejoiced that glorious San Juan Capistrano 
was to be rebuilt, rehabilitated, recon- 
structed. Mass, baptisms, and marriages 
were performed. The bells were rung and 
the old chapel resounded with sweet music. 
The picturesque cloisters were a scene to 
be remembered, as the Indians knelt with 
upturned faces to receive the blessings of 
their old faithful Padres and teachers. 

Evening mass attracted all the villagers, 
for it had become known that handsome 
Benito’s sweetheart was the singer who led 
the assembled choir. 


Benito found his friends and arranged 
with them that two swift ponies should be 
waiting just outside the ruined walls of the 
old mission. Grown bolder with Carina’s 


praises, Benito dared to join the party of 
happy sefioritas in the inner garden of the 
mission, and when twilight mass began he 
stood in the shadow of the arch, close to 
Carina, and as he sang, his voice blended 
with hers until even the Padres were 
struck with the heavenly music that the 
lovers made. 

As the last notes died away and the soft. 
breeze swept over Carina’s cheek, she 
looked into the face of Benito and whis- 
pered, “Why, Benito, you sang the words.” 

“Yes, mia carissima, and to-morrow we will 
publish the bans,” he said. 


Juan and Tomas waited long for Benito 
and Carino, for they knew the heart of the 
man who led them. They learned that 
Carina had won only when the bans weie 
announced upon the following morning. 

The marriage of the sweet singer was the. 
crowning event of the camp meeting. The 
bells rang, the dusty old ruins were gay with 
wild blossoms, and blessings were freely 
offered for the happiness of Carina, and for 
the future glory of San Juan Capistrano. 


D. CUPID, HACK WRITER. 


BY WALLACE IRWIN. 


Little Dan Cupid, write me a verse— 

Listen, for I would have fair speech with thee— 
While | the charms o' my fair rehearse, 

Write me a valentine, Cupid, | prithee. 


Tell me thy price for a flattering line— 

Why dost thou pout so? Answer me, stupid!— 
What dost thou charge for a valentine 

Unto the light o’ my heart, Sir Cupid? 


Pouted unsmiling the baby knave, 
Answered full surly, nor looked my way, 
‘“ This will I charge if I write thee a stave: 
Peace o’ thy heart-for a year and a day.” 
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BETTINA THE 


REDEMPTIONER. 


BY JEANNETTE 
OHN MOSER, having breakfasted, 


Fé looked at his big silver watch; hav- 
ing looked at his big silver watch, 
he unfolded the Pennsylvania Mes- 
senger, which had bulged out his side coat 
pocket while he ate; having unfolded the 
Messenger according to custom, he should 
have remained motionless and invisible 
behind it for at least the next fifteen min- 
utes. John Moser was a methodical man, 
and parceled off each moment of the twenty- 
four hours of each day precisely and profit- 
ably. 

His wife, a bustling, red-cheeked frau, with 
sufficient executive ability to clear off the 
breakfast table, nurse an infant from Na- 
ture’s fountain and keep an intelligent eye 
upon her husband’s movement simultane- 
ously, could generally tell you exactly what 
John would be about at any given moment of 
the fourteen hundred and forty which went 
to-make up his day. 

Therefore, when John Moser, almost im- 
mediately after opening the Messenger, laid 
it across his knee, and by the aid of his 
pen-knife extracted a paragraph from its 
columns, Mrs. Moser felt warranted in ask- 
ing a question: 

“Well, what is it, John?” 

“Something I thought Peter Ormsby might 
like to see. It might help him out of one 
of his troubles.” 

Mrs. Moser flattened the baby’s nose 
against her plump breast as she reached 
across the table for the extended paragraph. 

“Ah, poor Peter Ormsby, what good to 
be helped out of one trouble when swarms 
of black pests remain? As well tell him 
to kill one mosquito and submit to be stung 
by the rest of the swarm.” 


“Not so, not so,” her husband said with 
asperity, “this may lead Peter into pleas- 
anter paths. You have not read it,” he 
glanced at the slip in his wife’s hand. She 
restored it to him with a blush. 

“Read it to me, John. You have learned 
faster than I have. If there is pleasantness 
in it for Peter I should like to hear about it. 
Poor lad, he is treading but a thorny path 
now.” 

And John complied, by reading the ex- 
cerpt from the Messenger: 


WALWORTH. 


“GERMANS.—We are now offering a num- 
ber of German men and women and children 
Redemptioners. They can be seen at the 
Golden Swan, kept by the widow Letznow. 
A full lot of schoolmasters, artisans, peas- 
ants, strong and healthy laborers of all 
sorts. Some with three and some with five 
years to serve in payment of passage money. 
Will dispose of them reasonably. A num- 
ber of strong women and young girls in the 
lot.” 


Mrs. Moser shook her head dubiously. 
“I don’t know about that, John. You see if 
Peter was by himself——” 

“Then he would not be poor Peter Orms- 
by. It is being saddled with that hunch-back 
girl that makes things so bad.” 

“She is his niece, John Moser. He is all 
there is left to her. Gott in Heimmel! how 
those Ormsbys have died off since we all 
started together from old Amsterdam, as 
jolly a crowd as ever filled an emigrant 
ship! Only ten years and now look at poor 
Peter Ormsby.” 

“Mother, brother, and two sisters gone.” 

“Leaving a grand lot of household stuff 
on his hands.” 

“Mother Ormsby made him promise never 
to sell the feather beds they brought from 
the old country with them.” 

“Nor the porcelain stove.” 

“The oak chest nor the pewter dishes.” 

“And that grand old clock.” 

“Oh, Peter is well-to-do. He ought to get 
married.” 

“But for that hunch-back girl he might.” 

“He ought to take her back to the old 
country where she has two aunts on the 
mother’s side.” 

“That takes money.” 

“Peter Ormsby had more than any man 
in our crowd when he left home.” 

“He has put every dollar of his life’s sav- 
ings into Pennsylvania coal lands.” 

“The imbecile!” 

“Don’t be too hard on Peter, Lena. He was 
ill-advised by those rogueish land agents 
who beguiled us all from our homes.” 

“We have not done so badly, John Moser.” 

“Peter brought over with him a sickly 
and troublesome family. I had a trade to 


H. 


fall back upon and—I had you.” 
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Mrs. Moser smiled her appreciation of 
this tribute. 

“Ah, well, poor Peter Ormsby. If there 
is any comfort to be extracted out of one 
of those redemption women let him try the 
experiment. By all means do you draw his 
thoughts that way. He needs some sort of 
womankind to look after things while he is 
at work. Poor Peter Ormsby, I do pity him.” 

John Moser reached for his hat, which al- 
ways hung on the same peg behind the din- 
ing room door. “I pity him, too, and I shall 
go by his house and show him this advertise- 
ment. He may not think it worth a thought.” 

“Tell him I say it is,” said Lena with fem- 
inine arrogance. “But, John, he must see 
to it carefully that he does not buy one 
young enough to scandalize the neighbors, 
nor too old to be of any service.” 

“Peter Ormsby is not a fool.” 

“He is a man—a handsome one, and not 
an old one. Three things which make for 
foolishness, vohn Moser.” 

John Moser laughed and went his way. 
His Lena had a sharp tongue. There was no 
denying that. But she was a good wife, and 
he was a happy husband. Poor Peter 
Ormsby! 

He found Peter Ormsby giving the hunch- 
back girl her breakfast in bed. Dirt and 
desolation reigned where spotless clean- 
liness had once made a home of the little 
cottage. Ormsby flung out his hands with 
a gesture of despair. His blue eyes were 
full of gloom. 


“Ah, Moser, what a hovel for you to en- 
ter. A mere shelter for two unfortunates: 
Why could not Death have made a cleaner 
sweep and taken the child and me, too? 
If you can find a chair with nothing on it 
that should be elsewhere, sit down and pres- 
ently we will smoke a pipe together.” 

“No, I did not come to sit down nor to 
smoke. I stopped by to show you this.” 
He handed the slip to Ormsby. 
it is worth looking into.” 

To quote Lena as endorsing it was always 
to give a proposition its strongest possible 
backing. John Moser turned towards the 
bed with a big red apple in his hand. “And 
this my Lena sends to Freeda.” 


Peter Ormsby read the paragraph over 
several times, rumpling his curly hair up 
the wrong way in his abstraction. Presently 
he turned his perplexed face on his friend. 

“Perhaps frau Moser is right. She gener- 


“Lena says 


ally is. Things cannot go on this way much 
longer. I lose a job of work every time 
Freeda gets so that I cannot leave her. 
I must get some one to look after the child 
and this hovel while I am at work. I will 
look into this.” 

“My Lena says she must not be young 
enough to scandalize the neighbors.” 

“Nor too old to be a companion to my 
poor little Freeda.” 

“Lena says you are to look for strength 
before beauty.” And then Moser went 
away. 

Having concluded that it was worth look- 
ing into, Peter Ormsby directed his steps 
towards the Golden Swan that very morn- 
ing. He hoped the widow Letznow, who had 
these redemptioners on exhibition would be 
good enough to help him in making a selec- 
tion. 


She must not be too old nor too young. 
He should rather have a plain one than a 
pretty one. 
natured above all things. Above all things 
good-natured, for Freeda would be at her 
mercy all the time he was at work. 

As he neared the Race street wharf he 
began to look about him for the Golden 
Swan. Ten years ago, when he and his 
friends, the Mosers, and his family of five, 
had found it, a hungry, laughing group 
bent on making the best of their strange 
surroundings, they had liked the widow 
Letznow, because her house was clean and 
her smile a welcome in a strange land. 

He remembered especially how clean the 
front entrance had looked. As if the scrub 
woman had but that minute gone away with 
her suds and mop. And then Peter Ormsby 
laughed aloud. 

“They’re at it yet.” 

He had just sighted the Golden Swan. 
Some one was down on her knees making 
the entrance-way shine with cleanliness. 
Peter scrutinized the stooping figure as he 
approached it. It was round and plump and 
girlish. The scrubber had drawn her skirts 
away from her ankles with a fastidiousness 
not common to the average chore woman. 
Her tucked up draperies left in evidence a 
neat ankle and a foot to match it. As she 
plied her mop with spiteful energy two 
shining braids of yellow hair swayed about 
the scrubber’s shoulders. And that was all 
that Peter could see. 

But, as he came immediately behind her, 


She must be strong and good-. 
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he heard sobs—hard, choking sobs. There 
was no mistaking them. Were not his own 
ears attuned to all sorrowful sounds? 


The girl was in trouble. Perhaps she, 
too, had buried something near and dear to 
her, since reaching this great bewildering, 
deceiving America. He stopped at the foot 
of the steps. He did not care to push by 
her in search of the widow Letznow. So he 
spoke very gently: 

“My poor child, you are in trouble. Can 
I help you in any way?” 

The stooping figure straightened itself 
into quite a commanding height. The girl 
with the mop faced fiercely toward him, 
showing a pair of clear gray eyes, glis- 
tening with tears. Something in Peter’s 
face checked the tart words trembling on 
her red, ripe lips. The gathering tears fell 
slowly over her white lawn bodice as she 
sobbed out: 

“In trouble! Of course I am in trouble, 
trouble that will never end. Does any one 
supposed I crossed the wide ocean just to 
scrub an old woman’s front steps for her? 
But everybody hates me. I have no friends. 
My last and only friend died on board the 
ship that brought me to this terrible Amer- 
ica. Oh, if he could only have lived until 
I got used to this unfriendly country, my 
uncle, my uncle!” 


She spoke to him as he had to her, in their 
own language. Peter Ormsby stood aghast 
at the torrent of words he had evoked. 
While the girl was sobbing out her story in 
a perfect abandon of grief he was repeating 
to himself Lena Moser’s warning: “She must 
not be young enough to scandalize the neigh- 
bors.” 

He had himself decided that his redemp- 
tioner must not be pretty. 

This gray-eyed Niobe could scarcely be 
more than eighteen, and he was quite sure 
emigrant ship had never imported anything 
prettier. 

“Where is Mrs. Letznow?” he asked, al- 
most violently. 

Instead of answering his question the girl 
bounded down the few steps that separated 
them, and looked into his face searchingly. 

“Is it that you have come here to look 
for a redemptioner?” 

“Yes, but——” 

She clasped her hands and appealed to 
him in their mother tongue; 

“Then take me, ah, take me. You look 


kind and patient. You are sorry for me, I 
see it in your eyes. I do not know much 
but I'll learn. Oh, I will try so hard to learn 
the things you want me to learn. I never 
expected to come to this”—with a vicious 
shake of the mop—‘but I am being pun- 
ished. I ran away because they wanted to 
make me marry a man I hated. Uncle Hans 
thought I was right. He told me I might 
go to America with him, and be his little 
housekeeper, and he was to pay my passage- 
for me, but Uncle Hans died on shipboard, 
and somebody must have robbed him and 
cheated me, for her I am a redemptioner 
doomed to work five years for that monster 
of a ship’s captain. And then because I 
cry people get tired of me and send me 
back here, They think I ought to know every- 
thing, and I know nothing, excepting that I 
am the most miserable girl on earth. Ah, 
you have so kind a face and if you have ever 
known trouble——” 


Peter Ormsby interrupted her with a bit- 
ter little laugh. “If I had ever known trou- 
ble? I do not know what it is to be out of 

“Then you should know how to feel for 
a broken-hearted girl. What did you want 
your redemptioner to do? See, I know it 
all has to be managed. You will have to 
see the captain of the Wild Duck, and he will 
sell my time to you. He ought not to sell it 
at a very high figure, for I am such a good- 
for-nothing redemptioner. That is what two 
mistresses have told me that am. And you 
will make out indentures and I will sign 
them saying that I, Bettina Grune, go to 
you of my own free will to be your faithful 
bond-maiden until I have paid you back all 
that you have paid the captain. Only,’”— 
she smiled shyly up into his kind face, 
“before I sign my indentures I should make 
sure that I could render you the sort of ser- 
vice you need. I should not like to make a 
promise to any one that I could not keep.” 


Mute, flushed, perplexed, Peter Ormsby 
stood staring down into the upturned plead- 
ing face with its lovely eyes and its lips 
quivering like a little child’s. 

“Say, good sir, what would I have to do?” 

“IT have a little hunch-back niece——” 

“I would be very good and patient with 
her.” 

“And a house that has gone to ruin since 
all my womankind have left me.” 

“Dead?” 
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“All dead!” 

“Then you too know what the heart-ache 
means.” 

“No one knows better.” 

“Well, Peter Ormsby!” 


Glancing towards an open window behind 
Bettina, Peter saw the laughing face and 
heard the sharp tongue of the widow Letz- 
now. He ran up the steps and into the house 
as if he were fleeing from some overmaster- 
ing temptation. Bettina stood just where 
he had left her twining nervous fingers in 
and out of her yellow plaits. Drawing the 
widow backward into her little dining room 
Ormsby spoke right to the point with flushed 
cheeks and excited voice: 

“IT want you to help me. You advertise 
a lot of redemptioners. I want a strong, 
capable woman. Some one who will be good 
to my little Freeda when I am at work.” 

The mistress of the Golden Swan laughed. 
“Bettina might suit you. She is strong and 
the girl does not lack sense.” 


“She is too young.” 

“And then she is a shrew.” 

“Ah, no, not with that face. She is un- 
happy.” 

“So am I. She has come back from two 
places already where she was sent on pro- 
bation. She does not want to scrub floors. 
What do you think of that? If you took 
Bettina you would have to carpet all your 
floors with Brussels because she would not 
scrub them. A good joke that.” 

Then Peter spoke up boldly, but the flush 
did not leave his face. 

“I want her for my little Freeda. Freeda 
must have some one not too old to sym- 
pathize with her childish troubles. What 
is her passage money? What the length of 
her time?” 

“The captain holds her stiffly. You see, 
she is young and strong. She should have 
years of good work in her. Moreover, Bet- 
tina Grune is handsome and looks count for 
something.” 

“I want her for Freeda,” Peter repeated 
stubbornly. “The child must have someone 
young enough to be companionable.” 

The widow Letznow smiled broadly. 

“Yes, of course, we understand that per- 
fectly. You want her for Freeda. The cap- 
tain wants fifty pounds for her.” 

“Fifty pounds?” 

“Not a shilling less.” 


Peter Ormsby dropped his head and brood- 
ed. Fifty pounds—two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Where was it to come from? Sick- 
ness and death had not only ravaged his 
home—it had emptied his purse. There 


were those senseless Pennsylvania barrens, . 


acres upon acres of them. But who would 
give him fifty pounds of good money for as 
many acres of bad land? He had already 
learned to dread the smile that the mention 
of his real estate evoked. 


But he still had faith in the future of those 
same unpromising knobs and hillocks. The 
point was to find some moneyed man to share 
that faith... He flung his head back almost 
defiantly. e widow Letznow halted her 
clicking knitting needles to smile into his 
handsome face. 

“Well, Peter Ormsby?” 

“Give me a week, half a week, three days. 
I think I can—I will get the money by that 
time. I must get it. You see Bettina would 
exactly suit Freeda.” 

The widow gave him a level glance over 
her glasses. 

“Yes, Bettina would suit Freeda exactly. 
You will find her here. It is not likely she 
will be snapped up. She is not the sort to 


‘go off well. Women do not know how to 


treat her. There is a lamb and a lion, a 
shrew and a saint all rolled into one in that 
girl.” 

Peter laughed aloud. It must have been 
that his heart was lightened by finding 
some one who would suit Freeda. “I'll take 
the four in a lump for fifty pounds.” 

When he got outside he found Bettina just 
where he had left her. She turned wistful 
eyes on him as he came down the steps. He 
took her hand and pressed it between both 
his own. 

“My child, I am going to fetch the money 

for your passage. You are going to become 
my own little redemptioner. That is, you 
are going to take charge of Freeda for me. 
I may not be back tomorrow, nor the next 
day. Perhaps not for a whole week. But 
I will come. Do you believe that I will keep 
my word?” 
’ “IT believe in you and I will wait for you. 
You look kind and true. They shall not sell 
my time to anybody else. They call me a 
shrew. I will show them that I can be one 
if they try to make me take another mas- 
ter. But I will be good to the little hunch- 
back, indeed [I will.” 
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Peter dropped her hands and walked has- 
tily away. He was anxious to find a pur- 
chaser for those lands. Freeda needed Bet- 
tina. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor the next 
could he find in all the goodly city of broth- 
erly love one business man “fool enough” 
to take any of his knobs and hillocks as 
security for hard cash. But finally the one 
wise man was found, and Peter made happy. 
* It was in Mrs. Letznow’s little parlor that 
he and Bettina met for the second time. 

“IT have come,” he said. | 

“I knew you would,” she said. 

“And I have brought your indenture with 
me. Shall I read it to you?” 

“It would be tiresome and¥ would do no 
good. I am not afraid you will make me 
serve over my five years. Tell me where to 
sign my name. That is all I have to do.” 

“But I insist upon you hearing it.” 


She looked at him sadly. “Very well, 
then, if I must listen. I know it will call 
you my master and me your servant. It 
sounds ugly and I did not want to hear it, 
but my master has a right to command.” 


“It can wait until we can get home,” 
said Peter very gently. “And then, Bettina, 
if you do not like the sound of it you shall 
not sign it.” 


“That is only fair. I should like to see 
Freeda first. If she does not like me, I will 
not sign it.” 


When Peter Ormsby showed Bettina into 
his little parlor it looked as if the good 
fairies had been at work upon it. Freeda 
was dressed in festive white, and the Mosers 
were on hand. Also, the old white-haired 
minister, who had entered the Ormsby cot- 
tage only on sad errands heretofore. Bet- 
tina looked startled at the array of strange 
faces and curious eyes confronting her. 
She turned to Peter with trembling fear. 

“The indenture now, my master. I am 
ready to sign it.” 


The old Lutheran priest stepped forward 


with the momentous paper in his hand and 
read sonorously: 


“This indenture bearing date the six- 
teenth day of July, Anno Domini, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, in the 
city of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, 
Witnesseth, that Bettina Grune, of her own 
free will, hath bound herself servant to 
Peter Ormsby of the same city, in considera- 


tion of the sum of fifty pounds, to be paid 
to Captain Franz Briel, of the good ship 
Wild Duck, in compensation for the passage 
of the said Bettina Grune. The said Bettina 
doth bind herself unto the said Peter Orms- 
by for the term of——’” 


“Wait!” 


Peter stepped forward, seized the inden- 
ture, made an erasure and an insertion, and 
held it before Bettina’s eyes with hig gwn 
hand. 


“Bettina, will you sign it of your own 
accord and free will with those alterations 
in it?” 


Bettina glanced at the paper, blushed and 
dropped her eyes. 


“Say, my dear one, will you sign it, now 
that I have written ‘wife’ for ‘servant,’ and 
made the terms for life?” 


And Bettina, lifting clear trusting eyes 
to his said firmly: | 


“Of my own free glad will.” 


It was in the handsomely equipped dining 
room of some dear Philadelphia friends, a 
year or two ago that this true story was told 
me. 


I found my fascinated gaze turning again 
and again toward the portrait of a very beau- 
tiful woman dressed richly and heavily 
bejeweled after the fashion of a by-gone 
day. 

“And that beautiful dame with the snowy 
neck and the priceless pearls?” I asked. 

“Oh, that is Mrs. Peter Ormsby’s portrait. 
When her husband’s barren lands developed 
into the richest coal flelds in the State of 
Pennsylvania, Peter was a made man, and 
the man who loaned him the money to 
invest in a wife was a made man, too.” 


“And it was your grandfather?” 


My friend iaughed. “No, my grandfather 
was one of the sapient ones who declined to 
be a lender on the knobs. When Ormsby’s 
own faith was justified by events he had 
portraits of his beautiful spouse in ber cost- 
liest vesture painted and sent to every man 
who had snubbed him in that little trans- 
action of investing in a wife. It was a neat 
bit of sarcasm. That is the way our walls 
came to be decorated by a picture of the 
beautiful redemptioner. If only our 
father’s father had not been such a wise 

man!” 
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By Herman Scheffauer. 
MAID: 


HEIR bones toss on the sea-floor stones, 
T My sailor’s and his ship’s; 
So the tears in my eye are never dry, 
So my thoughts are all one unanswered— 
Why? 
As the tide to seaward slips 
Bearing the souls in the ships. 
I sob as the sea sobs on the shore, 
And the voice in the shell forevermore 
Is the voice from his poor, cold lips,— 
As the tide to seaward slips 
Bearing the souls in the ships. 
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Life’s storm hath chilled thy heart-blood 
warm; 
Thy tears drop for the dead;— 
With the monsters grim that about him 
swim 
He lies in the glaze of the sea-caves dim;— 
Life and Love roll overhead 
And the dead are but the dead. 
Give tears to them—to the living give love, 
Lock not thyself from the bliss thereof 
Whilst the blood runs warm and red. 
Life and Love roll overhead 
And the dead are but the dead. 


MERMAID. 


The sea brought down my love to me;— 
Long have I sought thee, long. 
Thy couch shall be and thy pillow fair; 
With my lips for kiss or song, 
With my lips for kisses or song, 
Shall mine arms not hold thee long? 
To a woman’s sweet name thy lips were 
shaped 
As a bubbling sigh through the water 
*scaped. 
What Earth-woman’s love is strong? 
With my lips for kisses or song, 
Shall mine arms not hold thee long? 
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CHINESE JEWS 


CLOVER 


N their wide wanderings over the face 
of the earth the Jews, at an early day, 
settled as colonists in China. According 
to some large marble tablets, discovered 


in the year 1850, at Kai-fung-fu by two 
agents of the London Mission, the Jews 
must have arrived in the Flowery Kingdom 
at about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Their first settlement did not number over 
five thousand souls, but during the succeed- 
ing thousand years their numbers were 
continually augmented by arrivals of Jew- 
ish merchants from the West, especially 
from Persia, Samarkand and Bokhara, in 
which places the Jews have always been 
very numerous. 

All through what is nominally the vast 
Chinese Empire, embracing the whole ex- 
tent of territory from the Pacific Ocean on 
the east to the confines of Turkestan on 
the west, from Hindustan on the south 
to Russian Siberia on the north, the Jews 
were scattered in large colonies from a re- 
mote day. They became the principles of 
international commerce in the far East, and 
it was through the Jews that the merchan- 
dise of China, especially its costly silks, 
found a ready market in Rome and other 
parts of the West. Marco Polo saw Jewish 
merchants on the borders of China in the 
thirteenth century, just north of Peking, 
laden with the commodities of the Western 
world. 

But the Jews that interest us most were 
those who settled at Kai-fung-fu, in the heart 
of China, at the very early day above men- 
tioned.. By royal permission they became 
full citizens of the Middle Kingdom, with 
freedom to worship according to their own 
ideas and religious principles, provided they 
acknowledged the Emperor as their ruler, 
and obeyed the laws of the land. At a much 
later day a Jewish synagogue or temple was 
erected at Kai-fung-fu by royal patent, and 


this building, though frequently damaged 
by fire and flood, lasted down to very recent 
days. The whole story of this colony is told 
in very profuse language on the two above- 
mentioned stone tablets, erected respect- 
ively in the years 1488 and 1511. As a matter 
of fact, these records in stone were first 
discovered by the Jesuit missionary Gozani 
in 1704, but the Western world never heard 
much about them or learned of their con- 
tents until rediscovered in 1850 by the 
agents of the London Mission at Shang-Hai, 
at which time they were both transcribed 
and translated by two English missionaries. 
They show us that/the Jews readily con- 
formed to the prévalent ancestor-worship 
of the Chinese people. In fact, it was their 
well-known reverence for their own ances- 
tors like Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that 
moved the heart of the Emperor to allow 
the Jews to settle in his domains. The tab- 
lets also tell us that in course of time the 
Israelites were greatly honored by the Em- 
percr, many of them having been raised to 
tne rank of mandarins of the Empire. 
Some became State and army officers, great 
scholars and physicians, not to speak of 
rich and influential merchants. The Chinese 
Jews have always been loyal to the lawful 
government, and during the Mongol dynasty 
in the fourteenth century, they were found 
fighting for the native “Ming” family in 
its uprising against the foreign usurpers 


' of the present Tartar dynasty. 


The city of Kai-fung-fu, where the first: 
large Jewish colony fixed their residence, 
is situated on the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow 
River, about three hundred miles south of 
the capital, Pe-King. It lies in a very rich 
portion of the Empire, though it has been 
the frequent victim of the overflow of this 
great river of North China, on the embank- 
ments of which the Emperors for ages have 
spent millions of dollars, with a sacrifice 
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of uncounted millions of human lives, in 
their vain attempts to control its ravages. 
It was in this city that Jewish activity 
was the greatest, although other cities, like 
Ning-Po, on the sea-coast, had other Jewish 
merchants. 

The Jews of Kai-fung-fu in time became so 
identified with the native Chinese popula- 
tion as to practically lose their racial iden- 
tity. They intermarried with the Chinese 
to some extent, and at last lost all knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language. Just before 
the arrival of the agents of the London mis- 
sion these sons of Abraham had become so 
reduced in numbers and wealth that they 
were obliged to sell the materials of their 
partially ruined synagogue in order to buy 
bread. 

At present there are no more than three 
or four hundred Jews at Kai-fung-fu, and 
beyond a few traditions they have no knowl- 
edge of themselves as a distinct people. 
They look and dress like the native Chinese, 
although possessing a more Semitic cast 
of face, and, like all subjects of the reign- 
ing Manchu royal house they wear the Man- 
chu pig-tail. This remnant of the origi- 
nal settlers now hold no religious services, 
their last rabbi having died about fifty years 
ago, while they have also forgotten the old 
Hebrew prayers. The Kai-fung-fu Jews live 
in a kind of community, as in the old Euro- 
pean ghettos, where they carry on various 


trades, and, as in other parts of the world, 
enter largely into the business of money- 
changing and money-lending. They still 
possess some sacred books which are kept 
in a safe place and duly reverenced, though 
not understood. In the center of the syna- 
gogue enclosure stands to-day a large stone 
with an inscription on it, a part of which 
reads “Ichabod”—i. e., “the glory is de- 
parted!” All around is now desolation—a 
scene of fallen pillars, broken cornices, and 
blocks of masonry. 

The little colony still dwelling in the heart 
of this great metropolis, know, of course, 
that they are not Chinamen, but taat is 
about all they realize, although they still 
cling to their belief in One Only God. 

Perhaps by means of the present vast 
uprising in China, the Jews still there may 
come into contact with the West, and be 
again communicated with as in the days of 
old, when they carried on the vast trade 
across Asia tc Europe. Surely a “pig-tailed” 
Jew would ve a personage worth seeing. 

Modern Jewish settlements have taken 
place in the coast cities, some of the great 
commercial houses engaged in Oriental 
and European trade being wholly Jewish. 
In the coming resurrection of the commerce 
of China with America and Europe, Gentiles 
must not forget that it will.be necessary to 
reckon with the sons of Israel in the various 
lines of competition. 


ANSWERED. 


BY ELINOR MERRILL. 


A poet, learned in the tricks of rhyme 

And rhythm; one whose practised touches played 
On language as on bells that peal or chime, 
Unsatisfied besought the gods for aid. 


Death smote a dear one, more to him than fame 

Or life itself, and then before his art 

The whole world rose, to greet with mad acclaim 
The words that Grief brought quivering from his brain. 
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THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE. 


BY ADELIA H. TAFFINDER. 


UMARRAGA, the first archbishop of 


Mexico, and the missionaries, in the 

16th century, in their fanatical zeal to 

establish Christianity in the New 
World, considered the presence of the Az- 
tec hieroglyphs and monuments as an in- 
vincible obstacle to the abolition of idola- 
try. Consequently they destroyed every rec- 
ord and every idol that came in their reach 
or under their power. 

Later the kings of Spain and the vice- 
roys of Mexico endeaveored to protect the 
remaining records, and gathered together 
in the viceregal archives whatever of this 
nature was judged to be of interest. Thus, 
some of the antiquities are preserved, and 
can be seen in the National Museum in the 
City of Mexico. The majority of the grand 
monuments of Aztec antiquity have been 
unearthed in that city. 

In 1521, Cortez concluded the conquest of 
Mexico by pulling down the Aztec temples. 
The Calendar Stone and many large idols, 
and other objects of worship, were buried 
in the surrounding marshes of the city by 
order of-the Christian monks to hide them 
from the eyes of the heathen. 


In 1551, the Stone was discovered and 
was reinterred in 1558. It is chronicled that 
after the second interment it was entirely for- 
gotten until December, 1790, when, in lower- 
ing the grade of the ancient pavement of the 
Great Plaza in front of the Cathedral, this 
notable monument was re-discovered. 

The wardens of the cathedral begged it of 
the viceroy, who promised that it should be 
preserved and exposed in a public place. 
They built it into the base of the southwest 
ern tower of the cathedral, and there it re- 
mained until August, 1885. 

It has always been considered the property 
of the National Museum, where after weeks 
of laborious moving, it reached its present 
resting place. 

Alexandar von Humboldt calculated that 
it weighed 53,792 pounds avoirdupois. It 
is 11 feet 8 inches in diameter, and is fine- 
grained basalt. From a painting in the 


Codex-Mendocino, the Calendar Stone is rep- 


resented to have been moved by means of 
a long file of men, who dragged it with ropes 
over great wooden rollers. 

Tezozomoc, the native Indian historian, in 
1564 describes the purpose, and securing of 
this stone. He states that in 1478, two years 
before the death of King Axayacatl “who 
in that epoch ruled the world,” that the 
temple in which great sacrifices were to be 
made, was nearing completion. The King 
sent forth a decree: “I will give food and 
raiment to the laborers that will bring me 
a great rock, and I will give gold, choco- 
late, and painted cloths to the sculptors who 
will engreave upon it the image of the sun 
surrounded with our zodiacal signs.” This 
Indian historian describes quite graphically 
how the laborers sallied forth to the moun- 
tains and broke off a “great fragment of a 
rock, 5,000 men dragged it along.” When 
they reached a bridge, alas, the beams were 
broken into a thousand pieces, and the rock 
fell into the water. 

Then the King was very wroth and said: 
“Make a new bridge with double beams and 
stages, and tear me out a new fragment from 
the mountains of Coyoacan; bring also an- 
other rock and make of it a vase in which 
shall be caught the blood that will issue 
from the sacrificial stone, as an offering of 
reconciliation to our god. 

“The rocks were torn out of the mountain 
side, dragged to Tenochtitlan (City of Mex- 
ico), passed the bridge of Zoloc safely, and 
were duly dedicated with great festivities, 
and sacrifices. King Axayacatl invited the 
rulers of all the neighboring friendly nations 
to be present at the ceremonies of its dedi- 
cation, which took place in the year Two 


. House, or 1481 A. D. The thirteen priests 


of the thirteen principal gods of Mexico, 
armed with their obsidian knives for the 
sacrifice, ascended the stone before dawn 
of the day of its inauguration. Seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight captives, reserved 
from those taken in the battle of Tliluh- 
tepec, decked with gay plumage, were placed 
near the stone. At sun-rise a priest with a 
pot of smoking incense marched four times 
around the stone, and then threw the pot 
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upon it to be shattered to pieces.” Imme- 
diately the king ascended to the rock and be- 
gan the sacrifice by tearing out the hearts 
of the victims, throwing them into the stone 
vase mentioned by the historian Tezozo- 
moc, and now in the National Museum in 
Mexico. When the King had thus sacri- 
ficed fifty-two men, he was followed by the 
thirteen priests in succession, until seven- 
hundred and twenty-eight prisoners were 
slain. The historian states that the King 
drank and ate of the flesh of the victims to 


excess, and that this debauch was the cause 
of his death. 

This unique calendar can be better under- 
stood by a brief narration of the Aztec 
method of computing time. Clarigero, in 
his Historia Antigua de Mexico, published in 
1780, says that in respect to civil Govern- 
ment, the Aztecs divided the month into four 
periods of five days, and the year was com- 
prised of eighteen months. 

Each day had its name, to wit: lst, Dawn; 
2d, Wind; 3d, House; 4th, Lizard, 5th, Ser- 
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The Aztec Calendar Stone. 


pent; 6th, Death; 7th, Deer; 8th, Rabbit, 
and so on. The 5bBth, 10th, 15th, and 20th 
were fair or great market days. 

To represent month they painted a cir- 
cle or wheel, divided into twenty figures, 
signifying twenty days. The year was repre- 
sented by a larger wheel, divided into 
eighteen figures of the eighteen months, and 
the image of the moon was frequently 
painted within this wheel. 

The number 13 was held in high esteem 
by these ancient Mexicans. The four 
periods of which the century consisted were 
each of thirteen years. They were the 
Rabbit, Reed, Flint, and House. They like- 
wise reckoned thirteen periods of four years 
each, at the expiration of each of which 
they made extraodrinary festivals. 

This scholarly historian states that when 
the excess of a few hours in the solar above 
the civil year was discovered, intercalary 
days were used to form an equality. The 
difference in regard to the method estab- 
lished by Julius Caesar in the Roman Calen- 
dar: was that they did not interpose a day 
every four years, but thirteen days every 
fifty-two years, which produced the exact 
regulation of time. 

At the expiration of the century all the 
nations of that empire participated in a 
solemn celebration. The sacred fire of all 
the temples and hearthstones was extin- 
guished. Every vessel, earthen pot, or kit- 
chen utensil, was broken into fragments, in 
preparation for the end of the world, which 
at the termination of each century was ex- 
pected with terror. The priests, clothed 
in various dresses and ensigns of their gods, 
accompanied by a vast crowd of people, is- 
sued from the temple out of the city, direct- 
ing their way towards the mountain of 
Popocatapetl. Their journey was regulated 
by observation of the stars, in order that 
they might arrive at the mountain, a little 
before midnight, on the top of which the 
new fire was to be kindled. 


During this solemn journey thousands of 
human beings were waiting in utmost sus- 
pense and solicitude, hoping on the one hand 
to find from the new fire a new century 
granted to mankind, and fearing on the other 
hand the total destruction of mankind, if 
the fire, by divine interference, should not 
be permitted to kindle. 

The faces of little children were covered 
with the leaves of the aloe, to prevent their 
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being transformed into mice. Those who 
were able, mounted terraces and houses 
to observe the ceremony. 

The grand priest had exclusive right to 
kindle this hope-restoring fire. The instru- 
ments for this purpose were two pieces of 
wood, and the place on which the fire pro- 
duced from them was the breast of some 
brave prisoner whom they sacrificed. 

As soon as the fire was kindled they all at 
once exclaimed with joy, and a huge fire 
was made on the mountain that it might 
be seen from a great distance; in which 
they afterwards burned the victim whom 
they had sacrificed. Immediately they took 
up portions of the sacred fire, and strove 
with each other who shold carry it most 
speedily to their houses. The priests car- 
ried it to the greater temple of Mexico, from 
whence all the inhabitants of that capital 
were supplied. 

During the thirteen aays which followed 
the renewal of the fire (which were inter- 
calary days, interposed between the past and 
ensuing century, to adjust the year with 
the course of the sun), they employed them- 
selves in repairing and whitening the public 
and private buildings, and in furnishing 
themselves with new dresses and domes- 
tic utensils, in order that everything might 
be new, or have that appearance, upon the 
commencement of the new century. On 
the first day of the new year, and new cen- 
tury, it was unlawful to taste water before 
mid-day. At that hour the sacrifices began, 
the number of which was suited to the gran- 
deur of the festival. 

Every place resounded with the voice of 
gladness and mutual congratulation on 
account of the new century, which heaven 
had granted to them. 

Ancient historians state that the first 

intercalation in the Aztec Calendar took 
place sixteen centuries previous to the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. Huehuetlapallan, 
an Aztec city, is recorded to have had the 
honor of this event. The Aztecs com- 
menced using their calendar 483 years be- 
fore the ultimate adoption of the Julian 
calendar at Rome. 
In studying the evolution of the system 
of computing time, used by the various Ori- 
ental nations, we find a striking resem- 
blance. 

The Asiatics and the Aztecs indicated the 
year by its sign, as the year of the House, 


or Flint. The Chinese had sixty years in 
their cycle, in five divisions of twelve years 
each, giving the name of a familiar animal 
to each year: 1, Mouse; 2, Ox; 3, Leopard, 
etc. The Thibetans, Tartars, and Japanese 
have nearly the same as the Chinese. 
The lunar calendar of the Hindoos corre- 
sponds very closely with that of the Aztecs, 
viz., Serpent, Reed, Monkey, Flint Knife, 
Path of the Sun, Dog, and House. 

Two things seem strange in regard to the 
Mexican system: the one is that they did not 
regulate their months by the changes of 
the moon; the other that they used no 
particular character to distinguish one cen- 
tury from another. 

The Aztecs were very superstitious in 
reard to Zodaical signs, and predicted the 
good or bad fortune of infants from the 


signs under which they were born. 
The happiness or misfortune of marriages, 


the success of wars, and of every other thing 
in fact, was predicted from the day on 
which they were undertaken or put into exe- 
cution. 

For instance, if a merchant wished to 
undertake a journey, he endeavored to begin 
it on some day of that period during which 
the sign Coatl (serpent) ruled, and then he 
was promised success in his commercial 
transactions. Those who were born under 
the sign of the eagle were suspected to prove 
mockers and slanderers, if they were males; 
if females, loquacious and impudent. 


Of the hours the third and seventh in the 
daytime were good omens; the 4th, 5bth, 
6th, and 8th of the day, and the Ist of the 
night were bad; and the others indifferent. 
Their influence varied according to their cor- 
respondence with the signs of the day. 
The hours were announced from the heights 
of temples by means of conch shells blown 
by priests. There was no month in which 
the Mexicans did not celebrate some festi- 
val or other, and indeed that custom of 
fiesta days, occurring so frequently, exists 
at the present time in Mexico. The ancient 
festivals were dedicated to the gods. On the 
second day of the first month they made 
a great festival to Tlaloc, accompanied with 
sacrifices of children, who were  pur- 
chased for that occasion. These children 
were not sacrificed all at once, but succes- 
sively, in the course of three months. 
which corresponded to those of March and 
April, to obtain from this god the rains 
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which were necessary for their maize. 

Clarigero, minutetly describes these bar- 
barous festivals of each month of the year. 
The fifth month was given entirely to these 
feasts and human sacrifices to the gods. 
Those years which had the Rabbit for their 
denominative character, were called “di- 
vine years,” and were solemnly celebrated. 
“The sacrifices were on such occasions more 
numerous, the obligations more abundant, 
and the dances more solemn.” 

The entire face of “The Aztec Calendar” 
was painted red to indicate that it was dedi- 
cated to the sun. It received its name from 
the celebrated Mexican archaeologist, Don 
Antonio Leon y Gama, who described it in 
1792. The native inhabitants of the city of 
Mexico call it “El Relox de los Indios,” 
or the “Indian Clock.” Senor Alfredo Chav- 
ero, the most distinguished modern archae- 
ologist of Mexico, has re-christened it “The 
RockoftheSun.” Hehasmadean exhaustive 
study of this wonderful stone, which is avail- 
able in his “Mexico a Traves de los Siglos.” 
The stern face with its grotesque ear-adorn- 
ments, massive necklace, and protruding 
tongue—symbolizes the Aztec representa- 
tion of the sun. 

The hieroglypno on the forehead is the sign 
of the year Two Reeds. The four parallelo- 
grams contained in the second large circle, 
according to Aztec mythology, indicate that 
the sun had died four times. 


The chronographic signs of the Aztetcs 
were: ist, Age of the Water; 2d, Age of the 
Air; 3d, Age of the Fire; 4th, Age of the 
Earth. They have been interpreted in this 
manner: Age of Water, submerging of the 
continent of Atlantis; Age of Air, the glacial 
epoch; Age of Fire, eruptions of volcanoes; 
Age of the Eartn, beginning 4431 B. C., and 
ending 1312 A. D. These four large squares 
above mentioned as “Deaths of the Sun,” 
include these four great ages. The four 


‘squares, also represent the four seasons 


which correspond to those of our own. 


In 1312, in commemoration of the found- 
ing of the City of Mexico, the people de- 
cided that they were worthy of a fifth Sun, 
which should pertain to them alone. They 
selected the eagle as the symbol, because 
one of their prophets had in a vision been 
told that “where an eagle poised upon the 
cactus, with the serpent in its claws, with 
the blue sky above, and the blue waters 
beneath,” there they should build this great 
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city. The two lateral characters, therefore, at 
each side of the central face are eagle talons, 
representing that the Sun of the Fifth Age 
is soaring in the Zenith. Each claw con- 
tains five hieroglyphs and four dots, repre- 
senting the eighteen months of the year. 


The dots and glyphs in the central 
figure amount to seventy-two in number, 
which is the number of priests’ years that 
equal the cycle of fifty-two civil years. 
The third circle contains the twenty signs 
of the days of the month. 


The twelfth day, Herb, is strikingly pecul- 
iar, as it is represented by a convoloulus 
twined around a death’s head in the manner 
in which the heroes slain in battle were 
crowned. 


Around the days of the month is a border 
of graduates—each one with five dots and 
a smaller border of glyphs. Eight V-shaped 
rays spring from this border, representing 
the eight “hours” of the Aztec day, and 
eight triple-headed arches representing the 


eight hours of the Aztec night. The diurnal 
period was divided into sixteen hours, each 
hour containing ninety minutes in our reck- 
oning of time. These hours, according 
to the hieroglyphs on other monuments, 
were subdivided into halves and quarters. 
It is interesting to note some of the suggest- 
ive names given to the hours. The first 
hour was at 6 a. m., the Rising Sun; 2d, 
the Fading Moon; 3d, the Goddess of 
Water; 4th, the Path of the Sun; 5th, Ve- 
nus; 6th, (which corresponds to our 1.30 
p. m.) to the God of the Dead, on whom the 
sun went to shine at night; 7th, the Earth; 
8th, the Thunder God. The hours of the 
night were as beautifully named. 

From the open mouth of the serpents, at 
the bottom of the rock, two faces issue. 
They are crowned with plumes of stars. 
The face on the left, archaeologists aver, 
is the Sun, and the one on the right is the 
planet Venus. On the apparent movements 
of these two planets were based the chrono- 
logical combinations of the Aztecs. 


The Light 


That 


Blinded. 


BY LOU RODMAN TEEPLE. 


T was very dark, and Slugging Sam was 
glad of the darkness. He had re- 
joiced in the absence of light before, 
when he wanted to “go through” some 
jay who had been decoyed to that row 

of ill-favored buildings that huddled in 
the vicinity of the docks. Then, too, he 
had objected to a light when he helped to 
unload the little sloop whose cargo usually 
escaped the attention of the revenue offi- 
cers. But never was the darkness so wel- 
come as to-night, when Pauline stole down 
to where he waited, and shoved the child 
into the boat with him. 

“Tll wait up for you with something warm 
to drink,” she whispered, and for one mo- 
ment her lips touched his dry, parched 
mouth, sending a thrill through every 
nerve, that made him almost lift the 
boat from the water with his mighty strokes. 


He would do it, just as he had done every- 
thing the girl had asked of him since he 
stepped into the little den where she was 
selling temperance drinks that made men 
drunk and an easy prey to the card sharps 
who paid Pauline a bonus on each victim. 
But even the fleeced men returned again and 
again to gaze on the woman’s dazzling 
beauty, to be maddened by the Oriental soft- 
ness of her black eyes, the seductive 
curve of her lips, the marble beauty 
of her throat and arms, and, more than all, 
by the ripple of her laughter, the witchery 
of her words. That was in the days when 
her little Irish step-mother lay dying in the 
back room, telling everyone who took the 
time to listen, that little Maggie “wad be 
ayeress to five hunerd pound, gin the saints 
purtict her ’tell she be av age.” And when 
the mother died she had made a legal will 
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that left the five hundred pounds to Pauline 
if she were kind to her little half-sister, and 
the child should not attain her majority. No 
one enquired whether Pauline were kind to 
the child or not, but the whole row knew 
when she fell in love with Slugging Sam. 

Something in his great strength and mas- 
terful vehemence caught the girl’s ungov- 
erned fancy, and she would have gone to the 
scaffold witn him sooner than to a throne 
with any other man. It was more for him 
than for herself that she wanted the five 
hundred pounds to start a beer garden. 
She could see herself in a red dress with 
bracelets on her beautiful arms, admired 
by all, but always most admired by her great 
strong man, who had flung the bully of the 
docks over his head, and could toss a barrel 
of ale as a boy would a ball. 

So it came to be a daily thought with her 
that little Maggie was to fall off the docks 
and drift lifeless and cold among the weeds 
and ropes that the tide brought in. 

But it was not so easy to make Sam will- 
ing to do his part;he had always a kind word 
for the little orphan, and shrank from Pau- 
line’s request, though she explained over and 
over again that it was only a row out far 
enough so no frightened scream would reach 
the shore, and throw the child out of the 
boat. She would do it herself only she 
would be missed from the bar at night. At 
last she was forced to call him a coward, 
and to threaten to marry the Captain of the 
Raven, who courted her so boldly. A fierce 
desire to slug the wily Captain rose in the 
thing that did duty for the big boatman’s 
heart; but he saw that he would be no 
nearer winning Pauline even if he gratified 
this desire, as she promised to wed him as 
soon as little Maggie was buried, but flatly 
refused to do so on any other conditions. 

After all, it was an easy thing to do, and 
there was no danger of discovery, he said 
to himself, as he rowed swiftly away from 
the red harbor lights that leered through 
the darkhess like great blood-shot eyes. 


“Be’s you tired Sam?” the low childish 
voice boomed on his ears like the sound of a 
cannon. 

“No,” but how strangled and unnatural 
his voice sounded. The child slipped from 
the seat and crept to his side. Deftly dodg- 
ing the hand with which he was pulling the 
oar, she climbed to his knee, and putting her 
little cheek against his, she said, “You be’s 


tryin’ not to cry, Sam; I often does that; 
then it chokes in here,” laying her little fin- 
gers softly on his bull throat. “I know Pau- 
line hurts you with the hara stick and with 
her eyes as she does with me; but don’t cry, 
Sam, I loves you and I’se your own little 
Maggie.” 

He tried to put her away, but she clung to 
him with the loving faith of childhood; but 
he was only trying to hide his tears, and by- 
and-bye he let the oars drop and sat still 
listening to her childish prattle. The dark- 
ness drew still thicker, the black water lap- 
ped hungrily at the side of the boat, and the 
child shivered with cold. Mechanically he 
took off his coat and wrapped her in it; he 
felt the little head nestling above his heavily 
beating heart, the soft dimpled hands strok- 
ing his face as she told him how lonely she 
was without her sick mamma, and how she 
had no one but Sam to love her now. Then 
the moon rose suddenly from the black 
water and glowed like a great white fire, 
that lighted up the child’s face with a 
pale radiance as she cried out that her 
dead mother was looking at her from the 
sky. The boatman set her in the bottom of 
the boat and pulled doggedly back to the 
shore. It was long past midnight when 
Pauline opened the door for him, and when 
she saw the ch.:d in his arms her rage knew 
no bounds. She threatened to denounce him 
for past crimes to the officers of the law; 
she vowed she would give a favorable an- 
swer to the Captain, and she stood at the bar 
of the “Shady Side” next day, laughing as 
she drank mild ale against the Captain’s 
whiskies, while he chucked her under the 
chin. In her heart she hated him for his 
assurance, and resolved that Sam should 
beat him for it on another day; but now she 
knew that the boatman was watching them 
through the dirty window, and she passed 
him on her return without a look. He fol- 


lowed her gloomily, and, when they were at 


the door, she asked him with cutting scorn 
if he wanted her help in a fight with 
a child. 

“T’ll kill that Captain,” he said, breathing 
heavily. 

“You kill him?” she laughed scornfully; 
“You dare not toss a kitten out of a boat,” 
but she drew him into the house and closed 
the door. An hour later when he came out 
he was saying: 

“Get your wedding finery, an’ speak to fid- 
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dling Billy, for there'll be no flinchin’ this 
time; she’ll be a corpse when the tide 
fetches in its bodies again.” 

Neither of them spoke when she put the 
child in his boct that night, but when she 
pressed his hand she shivered because it was 
like the clammy coldness of the drowned. 
He did not look back at the harbor lights 
to-night; he stared straight ahead and pulled 
with a desperate energy that brought the 
sweat in great drops upon his low forehead. 

He did not see the child leave her seat; 
he did not know she was coming till she 
crept under the oars and nestled in his 
breast. 

“Be’s you goin’ to take me to wide every 
night, Sam, mavourneen?” she asked as she 
pressed her cheek to his. The little cheek 
was wet with tears, and the little mouth 
that tried to still its quivering as she kissed 
him, made something in his soul stir into 
the first life it had ever felt. 

“Sam,” she said, with pretty confidence in 
his interest in her, “Sister Pauline doesn’t 
want me; I knows she doesn’t and only for 
you I’d have no one but my guardian angel 
to care for me.” 

“Your what?” he remembered to have 
heard something about angels, but he had 
never supposed they approached the docks. 

Softly the child told him the story of the 
guardian angels that her little Irish mother 
had so often related to her, and with a faith 
that carried conviction to his mind, she ex- 
plained that he, too, was watched and wept 
over by a faithful angel. 


He could not help listening, and in his ig- 
norant way he felt that his shrinking from 
murder was the restraining touch of some 
mighty spirit; and all the while he knew 
that he must do it, for he saw no way, no life 
except that of the docks, and life without 
Pauline was worse than any death. He tried 
to understand what the child was telling of 


the spirit that never dies, but his mind 
could not take it in. Then the moon rose 
and looked upon them with a blinding white 
light that seemed to show the murderous 
deed in his heart to a thousand watching 
angels who whispered that the child would 
not be dead though he drowned her each 
night for ages. He let the boat drift with- 
out knowing when he dropped the oars; 
the moonlight and the thought of immor- 
tality blinded him, while the sense of hurry 
maddened him, as it came with the insistent 
thought that Pauline was watching for his 
return, wondering why he staid so long. All 
round him stretched the mysterious white- 
ness of the moon-lit water; but close to the 
boat where his shadow fell it wagblack 
as ink. Not the throbbing of a stegga-tug 
or dip of an oar broke the breath sti})- 
ness. The child’s head sank on hs Spal 
and she slept. He pressed his rough, -d- 
ed cheek to her innocent face and rose, 
swaying in the boat as he Stood. He had 
no definite purpose—all was confusion in 
his mind; he could clearly grasp but one 
condition—he could not face Pauline with 
the deed undone, and—he could not do it. 

He drew the coat over the child’s face that 
the moonlight made so white, and holding 
her close to his bosom, sprang into the 
dark water. It closed over his head as a 
cloud passed over the moon; when the cloud 
passed, the moonlight touched with silver 
some bubbles that were rising to the surface 
of the water. 


When the tide came in again, a girl with 
wild, agonized eyes, tore her long black 
hair and shrieked as the dock-hands lifted 
Slugging Sam’s heavy dead body from the 
drift and laid it on the dripping boards. 

“He was < strong swimmer,” they said. 
“But then, what chance had he with little 
Maggie clasped so close in his arms?” 
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COFFEE CULTURE 


IN MEXICO. 


BY LAURENCE M. TERRY. 


EXICO, while one of the greatest 


eoffee producing countries in the 
| world, oddly enough furnishes only 
: small proportion of her coffee-crop 
to native consumers, the greater part of it 
being shipped as fast as grown and cured 
to her neighboring Republic, the United 
States of America. 

The Mexicans themselves have never been 
coffee-drinkers,—this is partly due to the 
fact that the aromatic vean has been grown 
by them for only about a hundred years: 
besides they have for so long been accus- 
tomed to the use of atole, chocolate, and 
pulque, that coffee does not appeal to them 
as it does to the Anglo-Saxon and the vari- 
ous European and Asiatic peoples, all of 
whom consume it in large quantities. 

Chocolate, which Mexicans as a rule drink 
in preference to coffee, is, unlike that latter, 
indigenous to Mexico, from whence it was 
first introduced into Europe in the year 
1770. Long before the Spanish Conquest 
of Mexico, the Aztecs and those other pre- 
historic races of Mexico, prepared the bev- 
erage by mixing the ground seeds of the 
cacao with ‘certain spices” and fine corn 
meal: the resultant drink they called 
“chocolatl,” a name which has since been 
corrupted into the present day “chocolate.” 
And even to this day, the high-class Mex- 
icans, the “hot country” people of Mexico, 
and even the half-civilized Indian of the re- 
mote interior places, remain faithful to 
their “choclatl.” 

Pulque, the fermented product of the ma- 
guey plant, wi.ch is imbibed very largely 
by the Mexicans of the table lands, can 
hardly be classed as a “beverage”’—rather 
is it an “intoxicant.” For, while it cheers, 
it also inebriates to an alarming extent, and 
to its inordinate use is largely attributed 
the almost brutalized condition of its peon 
imbibers, whose moral, mental and physical 
stamina is of the very lowest. 

Foreigners traveling in the peon-popu- 
lated portions of the Mexican Republic 
are often puzzled over their inability to 
obtain a cup of coffee, even though they 
may at the time be in the midst of extensive 


coffee rezions. Chocolate one can always 
have, no matter how small or poor the In- 
dian meson may be: atole, (also a beverage 
of the Aztecs) is generally to be found any 
and everywhere, while fc de ojas or orange 
leaf tea (made by pouring hot water on 
orange leaves) can be purchased in both 
the “hot” and “cold” countries of Mexico. 

As has been stated, coffee is not indigen- 
ous to Mexico: the aromatic bean had never 
been seen there until about the year 1800, 
when a rich Spanish planter who had grown 
coffee in the West Indies, conceived the 
idea of trying it in Mexico. His experiment 
turned out to be more than successful: other 
Mexican hacendados or planters became 
imbued with the coffee-growing enthusiasm, 
and the cultivation of coffee in Mexico has 
so developed during the last ninety years 
that to-day it forms one of the Republic’s 
principal industries—an industry, moreover, 
which is a very profitable one. 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures in coffee growing is that, in Mexico, 
the shrub flourishes almost equally well at 
different altitudes, and in varying climes, 
from the temperate plains of Puebla to 
the hot, damp lowlands of Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, Tabasco, and even the Isthmus. 
However, in the extreme Northern States 
of Chihuahua, Coahuila and Nuevo Leon, 
coffee would not be apt to thrive, owing to. 
the cold weather, frosts and snows frequent 
there, and which are almost unknown in 
the more tropical Southern Mexican States. 

In Mexico are grown two different vari- 
eties of coffee, according to the varying alti- 
tudes and climes. That which thrives best 
in the temperate or table-lands is the “coffea 
arabica,” which is something like Mocha. 
It is a hardy, shrubby evergreen, varying in 
height from five to seven feet, and is rather 
less easily affected by adverse weather or 
other contingencies than the hot-country 
variety, which is similar to the Java coffee- 
shrub. The later particularly flourishes 
well in the hot moist climate of Vera Cruz 
and the Isthmus, where the trees grow to 
a considerable height, and where danger 
from blight, from insects or frosts being 
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eliminated, the returns from its cultivation 
are particularly remunerative and gratify- 
ing. 

Possibly the greatest drawback to coffee- 
growing lies in the fact that, where a plan- 
tation is newly cleared and cultivated, from 
four to five years is needed for the entire 
process. And where a man is impatient 
for results, or wishes to realize more quick- 
ly from his labors, this one fact would prove 
prohibitive. On already established plan- 
tations, which are in full bearing, this draw- 
back naturally does not figure at all. 

However, to “begin at the beginning’’: 

In Mexico, coffee plants are mostly propa- 
gated by seeds, and the seedlings are either 
raised in sma.i beds or nurseries, or 
planted under the shade of cultivated trees. 
These seedlings are never transplanted 
into their patches until they are at least 
eight months old, at which time they are 
generally strong and hardy. When trans- 
planted, they are placed at certain set dis- 
tances from each other, so that the trees, 
upon reaching their full growth, will not en- 
croach upon one another’s territory. Gener- 
ally, the little plants are set from six to ten 
feet apart. 

Once having been transplanted, the only 
necessary caution is to keep the treelets 
free from weeds, shading them upon occa- 
sion from the too hot rays of the sun, also 
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topping and pruning them (but this only 
at the option of the grower, since coffee- 
growers do not approve of the pruning and 
topping process) in order to confine the sap 
to the parent bush and lower limbs, thereby 
preventing the “running to weed” which 
would otherwise be the case. 

Coffee trees rarely flower before they have 
been transplanted for twenty months, they 
being then from three to four years old. At 
that time, their foliage is a vivid, lustrous 
green, the blooms and subsequent berries 
growing along the twigs sometimes in small 
clusters, though oftener in single blooms 
and berries. It is generally during the 
months of January, February and March 
that the coffee bushes begin to break out 
into small fragrant white blooms, which 
in turn (about July or later) are superseded 
by the small green berries. In September 
these berries begin to mature: by the end 
of October and November, they are quite 
ripe; then the picking and harvesting begins. 

When ripe, the coffee berries are a deep 
red, or reddish-brown in color, and their 
picking is perforce a slow and tedious pro- 
cess, since each berry must be picked by 
hand, one at a time, each one being dropped 
as it is picked, into the basket which the 
picker—generally a peon woman or child— 
wears suspended from the neck. For such 
work the picker in paid at the rate of twen- 
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Drying berries. 


ty-five cents per basket of berries (about 
.twelve cents United States currency) each 
basket containing from ten to fifteen pounds 
of coffee. 

The first yield of a coffee tree is gener- 
ally from two to four ounces per year: the 
second crop yields twice as much, and the 
third crop, when it is in full bearing, is 
double the yield of the previous year, run- 
ning as high as 1.5 pounds. Coffee planters 
consider that one pound of berries per tree 
is an average return. This, however, is a 
very conservative estimate, since in most 
cases and particularly in the _ tropical 
States of Oaxace, Chiapas and Vera Cruz, 
reports very often show a yield of five 
pounds of coffee to the tree! 

The picking of a coffee crop being con- 
cluded, the next process is to dry, hull and 
prepare it for marketing. This, when car- 
ried out in the native fashion, is of necessity 
a lengthy proceeding. Many foreign-owned 
coffee plantations in accessible regions, such 
as Jalapa, Coatapec, Cordoba, and even on 
the Isthmus, where there are penetrating 
railway and steamboat lines, employ modern 
machinery for the cleaning, hulling and pre- 
paring of coffee. In other more remote dis- 


tricts, where there are no railways or 
steamer lines, freight rates per pack mules 


and burros are so high as to be absolutely 
prohibitive: in these cases, up-to-date 
methods are perforce let alone, and the old- 
fashioned processes of drying, hulling, and 
fanning, are used. 

In the preliminary drying, all berries gath- 
ered during one day are placed on petates or 
straw mats, on which they are spread in 
thin layers, none of them being allowed to 
pile up. Next day, when the sun is fully up, 
these berries are removed from the mats 
to the drying yard or patio, where they are 
again spread out in thin layers. While 
on this drying patio, the berries are con- 
stantly stirred about and turned over many 
times, so as to render them quite dry. 
Afterwards follows flailing, or threshing in 
the native fashion, in which the peons 
merely tread on the coffee with their bare 
feet, thereby roughly separating the chaff 
or outer husk from the berry. 

In the last and final cleaning, the natives 
place the berries in a large stone mortar. 
After being well pounded therein, the husk 
is separated from the berry by being poured 
from a basket poised on the cleaner’s 
shoulder on to a mat below, the chaff being 
fanned from the stream of coffee while it is 
pouring slowly to the ground, both by the 
breeze, and by the rapid fanning of a palma 
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Laborer’s hut in plantation. 


or fan held in the cleaner’s other hand. 
Naturally, the up-to-date coffee-planters 
who usé instead of the above primitive 
methods, modern pulpers, hullers, and fan- 
ners, get the requisite cleaning and hulling 
accomplished about ten times as rapidly 
and satisfactorily, with none of the damage 
to the berries which almost always accrues 
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from pursuing the rude native method. 
Now that the coffee is cleaned, it is 
placed in storage, where it is classified and 
sacked for market. Generally put up in 
“bultos” or sacks, weighing from 150 to 200 
pounds, the coffee is ready to be transported 
to the nearest shipping station. For coffee 
plantations surrounding and near Jalapa, 
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Cordoba, and Coatapec, the station is al- 
ways Vera Cruz, whence Mexican coffee 
is sent to many different parts of the world. 
By way of the American Ward Line of 
steamers the berry is freighted to New 
York, to Baltimore, and to other parts of the 
United States; the French Transatlantique 
Line, plying between Vera Cruz and the dif- 
ferent French ports, takes over many tons 
of coffee to France; the Liverpool and other 
English vessels carry large shipments to 
the British Isles, while the numerous tramp 
vessels constantly to be found in Vera Cruz 
harbor load up with coffee to any port de- 
sired. 

Many planters of coffee in Mexico, while 
waiting the maturity of their first crop, de- 
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So far as Mexican labor is concerned, it 
is hardly probable that cheaper labor can 
be found anywhere in the world—China ex- 
cepted. And, in spite of his cheapness, the 
Mexican peon is often very tractable, willing, 
and physically very strong. Beginning work 
on the plantations early in the morning, 
with only a slight intermission at noon, 
in which to partake of their tortillas and fri- 
joles, the peons will labor steadily until 
night-fall, when in payment of their day’s 
toil they receive sums varying from thirty- 
five to fifty cents Mexican money, (or from 
seventeen to twenty-five cents in United 
States money) which to them is a small 
fortune. 

To a planter familiar with the peons of 


Native Sorters at work. 


vote themselves in the interim to the grow- 
ing of other tropical crops, which readily 


flourish and mature along with the coffee“ 


crop. For all of Mexico’s tropica! fruits, 
such as pineapples, oranges, bananas, cacao, 
vanila, or even tobacco, corn and sugar-cane, 
there is a constantly increasing demand, and 
a very good feature of coffee growing is 
the fact that right along with the coffee 
trees almost any of the above enumerated 
crops can be planted and advantageously 
raised, thus enabling a progressive planter 
to “kill several birds with one stone,” and 
thereby largely add to the already good 
profits to be derived from his crop of coffee. 


Ceylon or Indian tea-plantations, the black 
of the Southern States of America, or of the 
West Indies, the Mexican peon is a more 
or less acceptable laborer; others, who have 
been used to only the skilled labor of white 
people, in whatever part of the world, will 
never have much success with the peon. 

He is, to begin with, a very tender plant, 
and you have, in order to get any results 
whatever out of him, a great deal of cod- 
dling, persuading, and brow-beating, to go 
through with. He has, and always will have, 
a great notion of his own dignity, and more 
or less suspicion of the “Gringo,” or white 
man who employs him. 
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It is rarely that a peon trusts the foreign 
“Gringo”’—at this one can scarcely wonder! 
For, from the time of Hernan Cortez, three 
hundred years ago, the peon has been 
banged about from pillar to post, employed 
in the worst kind of slavery, and generally 
treated like a dog by his heartless Spanish 
taskmaster. Little wonder, is it then, that 
he distrusts the white man, no matter of 
what nationality—‘all coons look alike to 
him”—and this very attitude of his toward 
the foreign planters in Mexico, coupled with 
his own lazy and dolce far niente “mafana” 
methods combine to render him, in spite 
of his cheapness, a very undesirable and 
inadequate employee. 

‘The Mexican peon is, usually the most 
independent being in existence; he may be 
without a centavo, or a place in which to 
lay his head, yet he would far rather loaf 
in the warm sunshine, half starving and half 
clad, than to work on a feast day, or deal 
with a personally distasteful master. 

Particulariy is this true of the Oaxaca 
Indian, the purest-blooded, most industrious 
and least manageable tribe of Indians in 
Mexico. Even though offered extraordinar- 
lly good wages by desperate coffee-planters 
—whose entire crop may be decaying un- 
picked before their eyes, for want of labor- 
ers—the independent “Mixteca” or “Ser- 
rano” Indian will emit a scornful grunt, 
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and then proceed _ stolidly with the 
planting of the small crop of corn, beans, 
or alfalfa, and the tending of a small grove 
of orange or coffee trees. Many of these . 
Oaxaca Indians, it may be said, make quite 
a little sum out of their own humble coffee 
transactions. 

Living in their own small, almost inacces- 
sible mountain pueblos, where they have 
their own sub-government, rude printing- 
presses, minor law-makers of their own 
choosing, and where they can raise and bar- 
ter as they please their small coffee-crops, 
it is hardly remarkable that these Oaxaca 
“Serranos” prefer to “run their own show” 
in preference to laboring on the foreigners’ 
coffee “fincas.” Many of these same Indians 
by the way, are very wealthy; they live 
frugal lives, work hard in the open air, and 
partake of no alcoholic drinks (alcohol be- 
ing as poison, where Indians are concerned.) 
They are often known to live to a green old 
age, from one hundred years to one hun- 
dred and fifteen; and as fighters and “Cain- 
raisers” (as also coffee-raisers) they are not 
by any manner of means to be despised. 

Often you will notice these vendors of 
coffee, in Oaxaca—capital of the great coffee- 
growing State of the same name—carrying 
heavy bags of the far-famed Oaxaca coffee, 
they trudge into town, always conspicuous 
by reason of their splendid physique and 
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pure white manta garments—even their wo- 
men wearing solely white rebozos (or 
scarfs) instead of the generally accepted 
one of pretty blue. Few of these Indians 
speak or understand Spanish, and their traf- 
fic with the shopkeepers, to whom they will 
trade a large sack of coffee, taking in ex- 
change cloth, ammunition, teads, and other 
trinkets, is amusing to witness. 

Of late, some of the largest coffee-plant- 
ers in Mexico are solving the labor ques- 
tion by the importation from China of 
coolies or laborers. This, if entered into to 
any great extent, will probably prejudice 
the native peon laborer’s chances, but it 
cannot well be helped—as a Westerner 
would say, “He must either put up or shut 
up.” 

In the case of Chinese laborers, the Celes- 
tial, by reason of his energy, industry, and 
desire to amass money, is as good a servant 
as one can ask; he is perfectly content to 
work steadily year in and year out, with 
never a day off, or a fiesta to observe; 
he is cheap, and, above all, he has none of 
the exalted ideas of his own dignity and 
importance which are only too common 
among the Mexican peons. 

The question of labor, then, being satisfac- 
torily arranged, coffce-planting in Mexico 
will doubtless prove more profitable and eas- 
ily carried on than it has in the past. Lands 
are cheap and easily obtained; the laws of 
Mexico are thought to be as good as those 
of any other Republic; the climate is as 
nearly perfect as one can find on this terres- 
trial globe; and take it all in all, a coffee- 
plantation in the tropics is no bad abiding 
place, always provided one doesn’t object 
to loneliness. 

In regard to the quality of Mexican coffee, 
the demand for it, the amount of it exported 
particularly to the United States of America, 
and the profit to be made on its cultivati6én, 
statistics will easily give one accurate and 
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satisfactory answers to the above questions. 
It may not come amiss here to state that 
the coffee of Mexico, and particularly that 
of Uruapam, and Oaxaca, is admitted to be 
quite as good as coffee raised anywhere 
else in the world, many coffee-drinkers, in- 
deed, preferring Uruapam coffee to any 
other, Java and Mocha not excepted. 


Ever since Mexico became recognized as 
a grower of coffee, and her product fully 
equal in quantity and quality to that of Bra- 
zil, the Indies, and other coffee-raising coun- 
tries, there has been a steady demand for 
“café Mexicana”; often, indeed, the supply 
has not been equal to the demand. 


Prices have always been held very firm, 
and the United States in particular has 
imported tremendous quantities of Mexican 
coffee. In the year 1899, for example, Mex- 
ico’s shipments of coffee to the United States 
more than doubled in quantity and value 
those for the same period of the preceding 
year. 


In one month alone of the year 1898 coffee 
shipments amounted to 808,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $73,962, and in the same month of 
1899 they had increased to 2,358,225 pounds, 
valued at $205,218. 


Finally, as to the question of profit from 
coffee-planting, this depends almost alto- 
gether on the ability, the energy, and the 
steadiness of the planter. Coffee-growing, 
like gold-mining, cotton-growing, and news- 
paper running, has to be backed by a certain 
amount of judgment and brain power. How- 
ever, it is a fact that men who have failed 
in newspaper running and gold mining have 
made money in Mexico through the gro.’ivg 
of coffee. And after all, even though one 
may not make a large and extensive fortune 
out of it, there is not the chance to lose < 
great amount of money in the business: 
And this is certainly a qualifying feature 
which is not to be sneezed at. 
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BY JANE 


HE Swiss are a great people. Of that 
I think every one is convinced, and 
he who visits Switzerland for the 
first time cannot fail to observe 
their matchless handicraft. They not only 
keep the best hotels in the world, and make 
the best cheese, clocks, and watches, but 


they show themselves artists in the super- — 


iority of their wood carving and in the mas- 
sive, but pleasing, style of their architec- 
ture. Frugal, plodding, progressive, indus- 
trious, honest, and ambitious, are adjectives 
that apply to the “Switzers,’”’ who occupy the 
pisturesque Swiss cantons among the Alps. 

While a great deal has already been writ- 
ten of Switzerland and its beautiful lakes 
and mountains, there is still a great deal 
more to be said, and I sigh that my pen 
is not a brush, for I could then, perhaps, 
give a series of pictures of the lovely coun- 
try and its people, which would bring you in 
touch with the life, customs, and surround- 
ings of the fair-haired race who boast of 
a descent that dates back to the time of the 
fascinating and mysterious Lake Dwellers; 
to a sturdy homely, ingenious people, keenly 
alive to this progressive age, to a brave, 
loyal race who now so thoroughly enjoy the 
peace and prosperity which the cantonal 
system affords them. 

Switzerland is as rich in legend and folk- 
lore as it is in its unrivaled scenery, and 
every city, town, lake and mountain pass 
has associated with its history a fairy-like 
legend, often startlingly improbable, but so 
interwoven with the surroundings, so 
naively told as to be believed in toto, and 
always associateu in memory’s archives with 
some charming spot. In Switzerland the 
historian, painter, and writer can never 
lack for material, and the geologist must 
find plently to occupy his time and atten- 
tion in describing the character of the high 
and lofty rocks, the glaciers and the moun- 
tains. 

From Milan to Lucerne by the great St. 
Gotthard line is a charming trip, and with 
one exception the most picturesque and va- 
ried line in Europe. From Milan to Chiasso, 
the frontier, the ride through the Italian 
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lake section is ideal, for Como is seen in 
all of its loveliness. Then on to Lugano, and 
close at hand towers the lofty and impres- 
sive Generoso, the Italian Rigi. In this lo- 
cale are the vast wine districts of the coun- 
try, and at Bellinzona, another locomotive 
is taken on for the ascent of the snow-clad 
Alps. So much is there to see upon all 
sides that Airolo and the entrance to the 
great tunnel are all too quickly reached. 
Slowly the train has climbed up the rugged 
mountains, through the gorge of Dazio 
Grande, one of the most awe-inspiring of 
ravines, and through which the Ticino 
rushes down in a series of pretty cascades. 


Airolo, then presto! and you are in the tun- 
nel for twenty minutes, coming out at Gos- 
chenen, having covered nine and a quarter 
miles, 6076 feet, below the Kastelhorn, under 
which it passes. All the world is familiar 
with this great feat of railway engineering, 
for at the opening, in 1882, the details of 
the work were heralded from pole to pole, 
and the ten years of hard labor rewarded. 
So accurate was the plan that the boring, 
which took over seven years, and which was 
carried on simultaneously from either end, 
met to almost an inch at the finish. Most 
deplorable was it that the engineer, M. 
Louis Favre, could not have lived to witness 
this, the culminating triumph of his skill, 
but fate had decreed otherwise, and he died 
suddenly one day of apoplexy in the tunnel 
just eight months before his gigantic under- 
taking was successfully tetrminated. And 
yet I am sure that had he been permitted 
to choose the place in which to bid good-bye 
to this world he would have selected this 
same St. Gotthard tunnel as a fitting spot 
in which to lay aside all care and trouble 
for eternal rest. 

From Goschenen to Erstfeld the ride down 
the mountains by means of the many spiral 
tunnels is exciting and fascinating, and you 
are in a constant state of perplexity and 
doubt as to just where you came from and 
just where you are going, for it is impossible 
to trace the way. Often you emerge from 
the tunnel directly below the spot where 
you entered it but a few moments before. 
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and there is a wondrous multiplicity of turns 
and twists; on and on, each and every pic- 
ture more lovely until the little village of 
Altorf is reached, and you are in the very 
heart of the Teli district, for Altorf is cele- 
brated as the scene of the well-known story 
in the life of the hero, William Tell, who, at 
the command of the tyrant Gessler shot an 
apple from the head of his idolized son. The 
spot where che lad stood is now marked by 
a handsome fountain, the tree against which 
he leaned having been blown down in 1567, 
while the spot where the father stood is 
marked by a colossal statue of the hero in 
plaster, erected by the riflemen of Zurich. 
About a mile from Altorf is Burglen, the 
birth-place and home of Tell. Here stands 
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a quaint little chapel, with frescoes of 
events in the life of Tell, and near the bridge 
over the Schachenbach is the spot where 
the hero lost his life. trying to save a child 
who was being swept down the stream dur- 
ing a flood. 

Some twenty-five miles before Lucerne is 
reached is the little Lowerzer See, and on 
a small island, called Schwanau, is a ruined 
castle which tradition tells us was the home 
in 1508 of a wicked baron. To this castle 
he one day brought a beautiful peasant girl, 
whom he kept imprisoned in a tower. Her 
enraged relatives and friends stormed the 
castle, burnt it to the ground, and killed the 
baron. Every year since, it is said, on the 
anniversary of his death, a terrific clap of 
thunder is heard among the ruins, followed 
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by shrieks in the old tower, from which the 
ghost of the baron is seen flying, pursued 
by a maiden all in white, until with a wild 
yell of terror he plunges into the lake and 
disappears. 

Lucerne is one of the most attractive 
spots to tourists in all Switzerland, and the 
hotels are always crowded the entire season. 
It is an ancient walled city, taking its name 
from a tower, in which in olden days a light 
was always kept burning. It is built upon 
both sides of the river Keuss, and connected 
by bridges, four in all. The two old ones, 
the Kapell Brucke, and the Muhl Brucke, be- 
ing most curious and interesting, the first 
being open ar the sides, but covered with a 
quaint roof, to the beams of which are hung 


triangular pictures, some one hundred and 
fifty in all, representing scenes from the 
lives of St. Leger and St. Maurice, and from 
Swiss history. The Muhl Brucke, also cov- 
ered, is similarly decorateu with paintings 
depicting “The Dance of Death.” 

From Lucerne there are many delightful 
excursions, the ascent of the Rigi, offering, 
as it does, a magnificent panorama of the 
Alps, some three hundred miles in circum- 
ference, being especially attractive. The as- 
cent is made from Vitznau on Lake Lucerne, 
or Arth-Goldau near Lake Zug, the former 
being the most convenient and popular route 
affording finer views. The railway, run on 
the “rack and pinion” system, attains a 
maximum gradient of one in four and cov- 
ers about four miles. The speed of running 
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Rigi Car. 


never exceeds this. Between the main rails 
there is a heavy notched rail which is 
gripped by powerful cog-wheels under the 
engine, and both engines and carriages have 
enormously powerful brakes which can in- 
stantaneously stop the train if required. The 
engine is placed behind the car as in the 


ascent of Mt. Washington, and the carriages 
are open upon the sides, so as not to in any 
way obstruct the view, a simple roofing 
protecting the heads of travelers from the 
hot sun. Leaving Vitznau the train creeps 
straight up the steep slope, and the view 
of the lake begins to open up, while far 
above is seen the Hotel Rigi-Kaltbad. Stops 
are made at several stations before Kaltbad 
is reached, some 4728 feet above the sea. 
Here many tourists stop over for a day, for 
it is a much frequented health resort, shel- 
tered as it is from the winds. Here is a 
pretty chapel, St. Michaels, and close by it 
is a spring issuing from a solid rock called 
Schwesternborn, from the old legend that 
three handsome sisters were brought to 
the spot by an angel to find refuge from the 
disagreeable and unwelcome addresses of 
a rich old Austrian bailiff who lived in the 
time of Tell. The chapel is hung with 
votive offerings of quaint pictures. On the 
left wall the Dean of Westminster has 
placed a marble tablet in memory of his sis- 


ter, Mary Stanley. On the summit Rigi- 
Kulm, the views are superb and unfold them- 
selves in a series of never to be forgotten 
pictures. At Rigi-Kulm, the highest point, 
there is a large and comfortable hotel, and 
one should pass the night there if possible, 
for the sunrise, if seen in all of its beauty, 
is a sight that is inspiring. An alpine horn 
is blown half an hour before sunrise, and 
its warning notes should be heeded, despite 
the temptation to take another forty winks, 
for the first breaking of the dawn is not to 
be overlooked. Some are fortunate enough 
to see that curious phenomenon called the 
spectre of the Rigi, when the sun throws 
on the mist, rising up from the valley 
beneath, in clear and defined outline 
the shadows of the mountain, and those 
who may be on its summit, sometimes 
encircling them with a halo of prismatic 
colors. But whether this phenomenon is 
vouchsafed or not the panorama is beyond 
words, and must be seen if Switzerland is 
visited. As early as the beginning of the 
last century there have been hotels on the 
Rigi, for the accommodation of the pilgrims 
who flock there yearly to pray at the shrine 
of St. Marie zum Schnee—St. Mary of the 
Snow—erected in 1690, and supposed to 
have a most miraculous healing power. 
Another pleasant mountain trip is the as- 
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cent of Mt. Pilatus, which takes its name 
from a legend of Pontius Pilate, who, the 
story goes, being banished from Palestine, 
after wandering all over Gaul, took refuge 
here, and at last, in a fit of remorse, threw 
himself into the lake below. The views 
are finer than those from the Rigi, and the 
ascent now quite safe. The mountain is 
looked upon as a sort of huge barometer 
by the Lucerners, for if it is hid by clouds 
in the morning, they know that the weather 
will be fine, but if the summit stands out 
bold and clear, rain will most likely follow. 

Brunnen, a fascinating village, with its 
old Rathaus and its curious frescoes, and 
the Kurhaus Axenstein perched high above 
the village on the Brandli; Gutsch, a hill 
behind the town with lovely lake views; 
Grutli, where at midnight 1307 thirty Swiss 
patriots met from the three cantons and 
took a solemn oath to free their country 
from the oppressions of the Austrians; Kuss- 
nacht and the Hohle Gasse, where Tell shot 
Gessler after his escape from Tell’s chapel, 
and Immensee, are but a few of the charm- 
ing trips out from Lucerne. 

Zurich, with its fine situation on the lake 
of Zurich, is most modern and imposing. 
Its streets are regularly laid out, its build- 
ings massive and handsome, and its shops 
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quite like those found in Paris, London or 
Milan. There is not very much to see, but 
the city in itself is attractive, the walks 
and drives delightful, and the environs pic- 
turesque. It is in this city that the traveler 
is more than ever impressed with the knowl- 
edge that the Swiss are as a class awkward 
and plain of face and figure. Soldiers, aristo- 
crats, artisans, and peasants lack grace and 
comliness, and are strikingly out of harmony 
with the architecturally beautiful buildings, 
and prettily laid out parks and squares. 
Rich silks and brocades, made strictly a la 
mode, help the general appearance, but the 
fact that they are plain is undeniable, and 
though the eyes look out at you from under 
masses of soft, fluffy golden hair, and a skin 
that is peach-lixe, the features are inclined 
to be coarse ana the carriage lacking in ele- 
gance. More honest faces there are not all 
Europe over. 

They are blest with a sense of humor on 
occasions, as the following story will illus- 
trate. It was in Zurich that I made the ac- 
quaintance of an exceedingly bright waiter. 
One day it rained heavily, and, kept in doors, 
I determined to spend the day writing home 
letters. I rang for the waiter on our floor, 
and requested pen, ink, and paper. I gave 
the order in my best French, and sat down 
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Hotel Rigi-Kulm. 


and waited. In about a quarter of an hour 
he came back with the ink and pen and one 
sheet of paper and one envelope. I wrote 
my letter and then rang and asked for more 
stationery. This time he brought me two 
sheets and two envelopes. My letters were 
long, and I was soon out of paper, but, not 
liking to ask again, I waited until after 
lunch and then rang and told him to bring 
me a dozen sheets and put them on my ac- 
count. When he appeared he had three 
sheets of paper and no envelopes, though 
I did not discover the fact until he had dis- 
appeared, so that I was forced to ring again 
for envelopes. My patience was about ex- 
hausted, and I ws sure that my French was 
wrong, when the gong sounded for supper, 
and I resolved to wait until the next day and 
then buy some stationery at one of the 
shops. I went to bed early and was soon 
asleep. It «id not seem more than half an 
hour when I was awakened by a loud knock- 
ing at my door, and half asleep I crawled 
out of bed and stumbling around the room, 
for it was quite dark, found my bath robe 
and opened the door, expecting to find a 
cablegram recalling me to America. There 
stood the long-suffering waiter of the day 
before, and in his hand a sheet of paper and 
an envelope. .“Did you ring for paper and 
envelopes,” he asked in French with a olite 
bow as he handed me the stationery, and I 


am sure that I detected a twinkle in his eye 
as the candle-light flickered on his face. 
“Yes,” I said, alive to the situation, and 
slamming the door I got back into bed just 
as the tower clock close by struck four. 

Before going over to Berne I paid a visit 
to Einsideln to see the great annual Roman 
Catholic pilgrimage, which takes place Sep- 
tember 14, and I saw one hundred thousand 
pilgrims congregated there. The little vil- 
lage is often spoken of as “Notre Dame 
Des Ermites,” and is made up almost entire- 
ly of inns for the sole accommodation of the 
pilgrims. The origin of this great gathering 
of people is, .hat during the reign of Charle- 
magne, a rich Count of Sulgen, named Mein- 
rad, and a member of the renowned Hohen- 
zollern family, becoming weary of the world 
and its vanities, left his palace on the Nec- 
kar, and came to Einsiedeln, then a wilder- 
ness, to spend the closing days of his life 


‘in fasting and prayer, and in the worship 


of a small image of the blessed Virgin, given 
him by St. Hildesarde,the lovely Abbess of 
the church of Notre Dame at Zurich. Two 
brigands, learning of his retreat, and think- 
ing that gold and jewels might be con- 
cealed in his hut muredered him in this 
lonely spot in the year 861. They fled at 
once, and woul: have escaped undiscovered 
had not two pet ravens of the murcered 
Count followed and hovered over them, 
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croaking most accursingly a3 far as Zurich, 
where the attention of the citizens was at- 
tracted to the unusual sight, and the vil- 
lains were arrested and finally executed. This 
miracle invested the spot where the Saint 
had lived with such an odor of sanctity 
that a Benedictine abbey was founded on 
the site of his lonely hut. On the i4th of 
September, 948, when the abbey was about 
to be dedicated by the Bishop of Constance, 
a radiant vision of the Savior, surrounded 
by angels, is said to have appeared to him 
at midnight, and heavenly voices told him 
that the consecration had already been per- 
formed by Christ himself. Pope Leo VIII 
issued a bull accepting the miracle, and giv- 
ing plenary indulgence to all who should 
thereafter make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of our “‘Lady of the Hermit.” The offer- 
ings of the pilgrims made the abbey one 
of the richest in Switzerland, and the abbots 
wre created Princes of the Empire by Ru- 
aolph of Hapsberg, which title they still 
bear in the Roman Catholic cantons. Dur- 
ing the revolution of 1798 the invading 
French army carried away many of the most 
costly treasures to Paris, but the monks 
saved the sacred image of the Virgin which 
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had been so devoutly worshiped by St. Mein- 
rad. For several years they took refuge 
in the mountains of the Tyrol, returning to 
the abbey in 1803, and in 1861, the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the death of the Saint 
was celebrated. The abbey has been par- 
tially destroyed by fire several times, but al- 
ways restored. 

The Chape:i of the Virgin, protected by an 
iron railing, and illuminated by constantly 
burning lamps, is the shrine in which is 
kept the little figure of the Virgin that be- 
longed to St. Meinrad. It is richly dressed 
in gold brocade, and fairly glitters with 
gold and rare, precious stones. Round the 
chapel walls are hung grotesque votive 
tablets depicting every conceivable ill that 
human flesh is heir to. Here on the 14th 
of September tne pilgrims assemble, many 
of them of the poorer classes, who, for a 
fee, make the pilgrimage for their richer 
brethren. In front of the abbey is a foun- 


tain of black marble with fourteen jets, 
where, according to tradition, our Savior 
drank after appearing to the Bishop cf Con- 
stance. Here all of the pilgrims drink in 
commemoration of the blessed consecration. 
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With John James 


Ingalls. 


BY JAMES MATLOCK SCOVEL. 


SPENT two hours at dinner at Cham- 
berlain’s with the late John J. Ingalls 
before he went to Kansas on his quest 


for Senatorial re-election. He was not 
averse to the pleasures of the table, but 
being by no means robust he indulged 
sparingly. A couple of spring lamb chops, 
a salad of Florida tomatoes, two glasses of 
claret, and a cup of black coffee constituted 
his entire dinner. But he enjoyed it. The 
Senator kept up a running fire of bright 
sayings, coments upon public men and meas- 
ures, from the President down to Senators 
and members of Congress, most of which 
cannot be repeated without betrayal of con- 
fidence. 

“I was born,” he said, “in the town of 
Midleton, Essex county, Mass., on December 
29, 1833. My original ancestor in America 
on my father’s side was Edmund Ingalls, or 
‘Ingall,’ as it was then written, who, with 
his brother Francis, removed from West 
Enetend in 1828 and founded the city of 
Lynn in Essex county. His mother, born 
Eliza Chase, was a descendant of Aquila 
Chase, who settled in New Hampshire in 
1630, so that on both sides I come from an 
unboken strain of Puritan blood without any 
intermixture. 

“My parents were in a middle condition of 
life. My father was a man of unusual in- 
telligence, who was intended for one of the 
learned professions, but on account of fail- 
ing health entered the mercantile business 
as a wholesale manufacturer of boots and 
shoes. He continued in business, but with 
varying success, until about 1861, when he 
retired from active life. 


“T am the oldest of nine children, of whom — 


six besides myself now survive, two sisters 
having died in infanacy. They said I was 
a delicate child and, my father says, proco- 
cious in my intellectual development, and 
able to read intelligently when I was two 
years old. I can hardly believe it, but he 
informs me that my disposition was exces- 
sively sensitive, shy, and diffident, and I 
certainly did not then give promise of that 
‘virility and audacity’ which my enemies 


say I have displayed in the Senate. I stud- 
ied at the public schools until the age of 16, 
and began my study preparatory for college 
under a private tutor. 

“I come from a long-lived stock. My 
mother’s father died in 1870 at the age of 
90, and some of his ancestors reached the 
century line. My father, born in 1810, and 
my mother, born in 1812, are both living in 
the city of Haverhill, Mass. My earliest 
intellectual activity found expression in 
verse. I commenced keeping a journal 
when I was 13 years of age and continued 
it for a great many years. When I was 14 
years of age | was an occasional contributor 
to many local and metropolitan newspapers, 
but always anonymously. I contributed some 
poetical articles to a paper published by 
B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), called 
the “Carpet Bag,” and subsequently for that 
most delightful periodical the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, published by Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, long since deceased. I contri- 
buted to the Boston Transcript and to the 
local papers of Haverhill. 

“When I acquired the necessary knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin and higher mathe- 
matics I was admitted to the freshman 
class in Williams College in September, 1851 
Dr. Mark Hopkins was then the president. 
Many of my fellow student at this institu- 
tion afterwards achieved distinction and 
even prominence in political and other walks 
of life. Dr. Hopkins showed his most con- 
spicuous intellectual activity from 1845 to 
1860. Among my schoolmates were Phineas 
W. Hitchcock, sometime United States Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; Charles Elliott Fitch, 
nephew of Elliott, the celebrated painter; 
Norman Seaver, afterwards a famous prea- 
cher of Boston, who exhibited extraordinary 
intellectual powers, and was a Doctor of 
Divinity, it is said, at the earliest age at 
which any clergyman ever received that 
degree in the United States; Charles A. 
Stoddard, who married a daughter of Dr. 
Prime and became associate editor of the 
New York Observer; the Rev. Abbott Kit- 
tredge, since famous as a leading clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian denomination in 
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Chicago; and, perhaps the most famous of 
all, James A. Garfield, who was a distant 
kinsman of mine, as was General Rufus 
Ingalls, Quartermaster of the United States 
Army, and a life-long and faithful friend 
of General Grant. I met Hitchcock for 
the first time after graduation in the marble 
room of the Senate in 1873, the former hav- 
ing preceded me as a member of that body 
by two years. I corresponded, after our 
graduation, with Garfield, but we did not 
meet again until eighteen years later, when 
1 sought him on the floor of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of renew- 
ing our acquaintance. Garfield had changed 
beyond recognition. At the college he was 
an awkward boy, a youth of large stature, 
with very light, taough exceedingly bright 
blue eyes, a sparse yellow beard that dis- 
closed the peculiar protrusion of his mouth, 
which is a characteristic in all his portraits. 
When a college boy, in dress and appearance 
he was extremely rustic, and with a voice 
and air which were. thought to betoken a 
devout and successful country clergyman, 
rather than to give promise of the extraor- 
dinary elevation which he attained in after 
life. But when I met him in Congress his 
beard had thickened, his complexion had 
become more opaque, his stature was heav- 
ier, and his shoulders were rounded and 
drooped. But the same effusive and warmly 
demonstrative manner remained in him, and 
he greeted me with as much enthusiasm 
and pleasure as if we were boys again on 
the old college campus. Our intercourse 
and friendship continued until Garfield’s 
death. If, as they tell me, my childhood 
was marked by unusual diffidence, I got 
over it early, and displayed a pugnacious 
disposition which seems to have gained upon 
me steadily. When I was about to graduate 
I delivered a scathing review of the faculty 
of our college, taking as my subject .“Mum- 
my Life,” and I treated it in such a manner 
as to horrify my own mother, who had come 
to see me graduate, as well as the entire 
‘faculty. The college professors thought to 
head me off by revising my oratory, and 
cutting the heart out of it. But when I 


came to speak I added all they had omitted 
and paid my respects to the faculty in some 
trenchant words of criticism. They debated 
for some time whether they should hold 
my diploma, but they said that my oration 
had so much wit and pith to it that, while 
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it cut deeply, they admitted a great deal of 
it was true. I got my diploma in 1864, and 
Williams College has since honored me by 
conferring on me the degree of LL. D. 
Like Alexander Hamilton, I have been com- 
pelled to fight the battles of my country and 
the struggles of fortune at the same time. 
I suppose I was worth $50,000 when I came 
to the Senate nearly eighteen years ago. 
But the most prudent Senator with a large 
family of children cannot well do more 
than live respectably and keep up with the 
exigencies of a Senatorial position and 
the exacting demands of Washington so- 
ciety on his $5,000 salary. I never believed, 
as others do, in arguing cases before the 
United States Supreme Court on questions 
which are likely to come before the Senate 
to be voted on by the members of that body. 

“Living so far from my constituents in 
Kansas, I have been compelled practically 
to abandon for the public service the prac- 
tice of my profession, the law, which before 
I entered the public service yielded me a 
handsome sum every year. I had just fin- 
ished my house, which burned down, entail- 
ing on me a loss of some $20,000, and some 
unfortunate endorsements cost me $40,000 
worth of property to pay notes on which I 
was simply an accommodation endo” r. 
Another loss which I feel more deeply than 
the loss of my house was the manuscript of 
a semi-political novel, which was destroyed 
in the mansion, and upon which I had spent 
two years of faithful labor; and I do not 
think that eminent Scotchman, Thomas Car- 
lyle, could have groaned or sorrowed any 
more over the total destruction by fire of 
one of his volumes of the French Revolution 
than I did over my first-born novel. I have 
been offered by one publisher $50,000 to re- 
produce it, and as soon as I have time I ex- 
pect to find a publisher for this work. I 
have already had offers from Lippincott & 
Co. and other publishers, but will wait until 
I finish the book.” 

When asked about the number of million- 
aires in the Senate, the Senator replied: 

“The popular impression, as in many other 
things, is clearly wrong, that the members 
of the United States Senate are principally 
millionaires. The Southern Senators, as a 
class, are not rich men, and are, as a rule, 
dependent on their salaries. Outside of Le- 
land Stanford, Jones of Nevada, Hearst of 
California, Sawyer of Wisconsin, McMillan 
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of Michigan, McPherson of New Jersey, Don 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, and one or two 
others, I do not now recall any other mil- 
lionaires in the history of the Senate. Quay 
may be a rich man, but nobody seems to 
know how much the silent man from Beaver 
is worth. Edmunds of Vermont is not worth 
over $200,000, all of which, I suppose, he has 
earned by the law, which is no more than 
any brilliant lawyer may naturally expect 
to accrue from a life-time devotion to that 
profession.” 


I dined not long ago with a Senator who 
has served twelve years consecutively with 
the senior Senator from Kansas. After a 
generous bottle, a broiled North Carolina 
shad, and an entree of frog’s legs, the Sena- 
tor proceeded to talk about Ingalls. 


“There were many men,” he said, “in this 
‘cloud-capped arena of the gods,’ as Oregon 
Nesmith (once a Senator) called this au- 
gust body, closer to Senator Ingalls than I 
was. But I regarded him as a man of re- 
markable genius. Since Henry Ward 
Beecher died, no man known to me pos- 
sessed such an admirable and scholarly 
command of the English language as the 
Senator from Kansas. He never hesitated 
for the reluctant, hiding, best word, and his 
diction was apt and ornate, and he never 
lacked for what William Wirt, the greatest 
lawyer of Maryland, called ‘the ready use 
of the blood-letting personality in debate.’ 

“Senator McPherson of New Jersey, in 
talking of Ingalls, once said: ‘In the cor- 
rect and scholarly use of language I never 
knew Ingalls’s superior. He is an ideal pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, and while I 
think his politics execrable, I have the ut- 
most respect for the courage, the absolute 
fearlessness with which he states his con- 
victions on the great questions of the day. 
He is, from my standpoint, as often wrong 
in his political views as any man in the Sen- 
ate, but there is a frankness and naivete 
about the man which disarms Senatorial 
criticism.’ 

“Senator Wade Hampton, the soul of hon- 
or and the lover of courtesy, while he called 
Ingalls a ‘phrase maker,’ admitted that he 
was a man of rare genius and one of the 
most companionable of men. 

“One of the most bitter among the Senate 
Democrats said the day he heard of Ingalls’s 
defeat: ‘I will miss the Senator from Kan- 
sas more than any other man who may drop 


out of the ranks. His speech when last 
elected President of the Senate answered 
the French definition of eloquence, which is 
to say ‘just that which ought to be said and 
no more.’ And I can say of Ingalls, as 
Madame de Stael aptly said, ‘there are 
those with whom we differ in opinion, with 
whom we are in happy accord in senti- 
ment.’ ” | 

“I am one of those,” said my old Senator- 
ial friend, “who take no stock in the hebe- 
tudinous cranks who call themselves mem- 
bers of a Farmers’ Alliance. God forbid I 
should criticise with injustice the men who 
till the soil. But I would as lief encourage 
a lawyers’ alliance or an alliance of preach- 
ers of the wospel, and these organizations 
would be about as sensible and as enduring 
as any alliance of agriculturists, who seek 
to elect a President in ’92 and control the 
legislation of voth Houses of Congress. No! 
This tremendous alliance is passing away 
like the baseless fabric of a vision. The 
farmer is discovering that he cannot corral 
the earth and the fullness thereof simply 
because he is a tiller of the soil. 


“What I liked most about Ingalls was his 
absolute personal and Senatorial integrity. 
A fee of a million dollars could not tempt 
this man to argue a case before the Su- 
preme Court if there was any possibility 
that the questions involved might come be- 
fore the Senate for adjudication. 

“It is a historical fact that Ingalls’ first 
election was a triumph of the honest yeo- 
manry of Kansas against Subsidy Pomeroy, 
the leader of the alleged Christian states- 
men element. Ingalls was trying a case at — 
Topeka, without a thought of the Senate, 
when Dr. York’s friends came to him the 
night before the election for United States 
Senator to say that Senator York had in his 
pocket $7,000 in cash of Pomeroy’s money 
for his vote. Ingalls was asked to permit 
his name to be used, and the result was the 
downfall of Subsidy Pomeroy and the unani- 
mous election of John James Ingalls. 

“During his first term of six years there 
were four other Senators sent from Kan- 
sas to Washington, and more than one of 
tae four were ‘bounced’ out of the Senate 
for ‘ways that were dark and tricks that 
were vain’ in the methods resulting in their 
election. 

“Ingall’s integrity was never questioned. 
I knew him to be as honest as he was able, 
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and I predicted that John James Ingalls’ 
absence from public: life would be. brief. 
He stood for a square deal in politics, and 
was a man four square to every wind that 
blew. 

“Politics was only one side of this many- 
sided man: He was a ripe and ready law- 
yer. I have hearu him argue cases in the 
highest tribunal in America, and I found 
him totus, teres, atque rotundus, round and 
perfect as a star. | 

“There was long a coolness between the 
White House and .we Kansas Senator, and 
that bright and accomplished woman, Anne 
Louise Cheeseborough Ingalls, the Senator’s 
wife, who would be herself an ornament to 
the White mouse, has been known to criti- 
cise the freedom with which the McKees, 
under President Harrison, issued their cards 
for entertainments in the White House, at 
which the McKees were only guests. | 

“Ingalls never denied saying that Harri- 
son had no friends in Kansas. It occurred 
thus: Ingalls patiently waited for a Post- 
master’s appointment in an outlying county 
of Kansas. He waited in vain. On Ingalls’ 
nineteenth call at the White House, Elijah, 
—the Private Secretary, now a paymaster 
in the army—said to him: ‘Mr. Ingalls, I 
regret to say that the President has appoint- 
ed a friend of his in Kansas to that vacant 
Postoffice.” 

“*My God!’ replied Ingalls, ‘Elijah, tell 
me his name. I didn’t know President Har- 
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rison had a friend in the State of Kansas!’ 

“Ingalls is a prompt man. One morning 
he was late at the meeting of his Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

“*Ah,’ said) a New England Senator, 
‘Spotted Tail, ain’t you a little late this 
morning?’ ‘No, Sitting Bull,’ answered In- 
galls. ‘Aren’t you a trifle early?’ 


“A newspaper correspondent had written 
an elaborate sketch of the senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas, which. was very gratify- 
ing to the Kansas orator and statesman. 


“Ingalls wrote to the correspondent: ‘I 
am pleased with your able and picturesque 
sketch.” But the newspaper had omitted 
his excoriation of Grover Cleveland, in 
which Ingalls said: ‘I will now endeavor to 
speak of the so-called statesman in the 
White House ,Grover Cleveland). His 
colossal egotism is already distended be- 
yond its natural and normal proportions, 
and it is still feu by the incense and the adu- 
lation of h.s emasculated idolators!’ 


“When the same correspondent requested 
George H. Edmunds, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, to contribute from memory some 
reminiscences of Ingalls’ Senatorial life, 
Edmunds answered with a faintly percept- 
ible twinkle in his eye, ‘I do not keep a 
diary.’ 

“In my opinion,” concluded my Senatorial 
friend, “John James Ingalls was facile 
princeps the foremost man in Kansas.” 


THE LION 


AS GAME. 


By FRED HARVEY MAJOR. 


ELL, old fellow,” said Jem Pin- 

nock, taking his pipe out of his 

inouth, and reaching across the 

table for the brandy bottle, “what’s 
the verdict? To be or not to be—eh?” 


The time was nearly twenty years ago, 
and we were sitting in the cool of the even- 
ing in big comfortable Madeira cane chairs, 
on the poop of my trading hulk in Old 
Calabar River, on the west coast of Africa. 

Mr. James Pinnock was, and is now, one 
of the leading English merchants trading in 


the oil rivers of West Africa, and was in Old 
Calabar for a friendly visit to me, from his 
factories in the Benin river and up the 
Niger, and being on pleasure bent, and of 
an adventurous turn of mind, was anxious 
to take advantage of any oportunity that 
came in his way for adding to his already 
well stocked store of experiences. 

The subject matter under consideration 
was whether or not we should undertake 
a trip up the river to a village called axrika, 
some thirty miles away, to try our luck at 
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ridding the district of the presence of a lion, 
which we were told was creating great 
havoc, not only among the cattie, but even 
among the people themselves, a night sel- 
dom passing without some unfortunate na- 
tive being carried off. 

Though I had successfully hunted a vari- 
ety of big game, including leopards and pan- 
thers, I had never been fortunate enough to 
meet in his forest home the king of all 
game, the lordly lion; and in spite of the 
fact that I had my hands full of business 
through the arrival out of a large ship 
from Liverpool, with a general cargo con- 
signed to me for trading purposes, the temp- 
tation was too great to be resisted; so I 
consented to accompany my friend Pinnock, 
and as we were selfish enough to desire all 
the honor for ourselves we decided to say 
nothing of our intentions to the other 
traders, but to start the following morn- 
ing before daybreak, merely leaving word 
with my men that we were going for a day’s 
shooting. 


Our arms, from the ordinary nature of 
our surroundings, were generally kept in 
good order, but that night we paid speciai 
and personal attention to them to make as- 
surance doubly sure that they would not 
fail us. Mine were a Martini-Henry rifle, 
Colt’s 45 revolver, and long hunting knife— 
a similar armament to that carried by Pin- 
nock, except that his rifle was a Westley- 
Richards; and, in addition, I cleaned up a 
heavy muzzle-loading, single-barreled ele- 
phant rifle carrying four-ounce bullets, 
which, with a score or two rounds of ammu- 
nition, had been given to me some time be- 
fore by a friend on his departure for Eng- 
land. This weapon I had never seen used— 
in fact, I do not think its late owner had 
ever used it, but I thought it might prove 
useful if we intrenched ourselves in a pit, 
as I expected we should do while lying in 
ambush for our formidable quarry at one 
of the usual drinking places. 


By five o’clock in the morning we got well 
away in an eight-oared double-banked 
launch, and when the sun in all his tropical 
glory peeped above the horizon about an 
hour afterwards, we were fully six miles 
away from the shipping and in a bit of com- 
paratively open country. On the left bank, 
amidst some trees, were a large number of 
monkeys, which would, under other circum- 


stances, have afforded us pleasant sport; 
but, thanks to our enthusiasm in the matter 
of the noble game we were in quest of, the 
litie creatures were permitted to continue 
their innocent gamboling without interfer- 
ence. 

We reached our destination at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at once made 
our way to the King’s house, a ramshackle, 
wattle and daub structure, where we were 
regaled by the.dusky monarch in person 
upon the inevitable “palm oil chop” and ‘“‘fu- 
fu” (fowls very highly seasoned, stewed in 
palm oil, and mashed plantain) washed 
down with copious draughts of minifick, or 
tumdo, the native palm wine. Such a re- 
past would appear most uninviting to the 
average Anglo-Saxon; but, when once the 
taste for “palm oil chop” and its accompani- 
ments is acquired, the native dish is much 
appreciated, ana, we being thoroughly hunh- 
gry after our journey, did ample justice to 
our regal entertainer’s hospitality. 

After dinner we walked round the out- 
skirts of Akrika, and were shown a hut 
standing alone, from which a woman had 
been taken a week before. Nothing had 
been heard of the attack, but one morning 
the door was found to be open, and from the 
fresh blood splattered about the entrance it 
was presumed that the lion had lain in wait 
until his victim had arisen to commence her 
daily duties, and that the tragedy had then 
taken place. 

The natives were in such a terror-stricken 
state of mind as to be utterly incapable of 
organizing any proper means of killing their 
visitor, and they hailed our coming with the 
greatest joy, anu were profuse in the most 
rash and extravagant promises as to how 
they would reward us in the event of suc- 
cess. 

As it was nearly sundown and too late to 
go into the busn without having our plans 
settled, we arranged to remain in the de- 
serted hut that night, and, in order to entice 
our leonine friend to pay us the compliment 
of a visit, a kid just taken from its mother 
was tied up in the open doorway, while we 
kept watch from the inside. 


The poor, desolate little bait bleated away 
in a heart-broken fashion during the greater 
part of the night, but morning dawned with- 
out anything having taken place. 

The next day, after breakfast with the 
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King, .we walked down to a watercourse 
about two miles from the village, where 
most of the depredations of the man-eater 
had been carrie. out; and, selecting a likely 
spot on a little hillock overlooking a stretch 
of sandy beach which bore numerous traces 
of the visit of animals, we set some of the 
natives to work preparing a rifle pit. 


The pit was about four feet deep, and at 
the side nearest to the water was hidden by 
bushes carefully placed in such a manner 
that we could keep a good lookout and bring 
our weapons to bear pretty nearly all round. 
Across the back of the pit several good-sized 
logs were thrown in order to afford some 
protection in case we should be charged 
from the rear. 


Everything being prepared, just before 
night-fall we took possession o. our quar- 
ters and when the natives had said good-bye 
proceeded to make ourselves as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. 


Our rifles we placed in readiness on the 
front of the pit, I giving first place to the 
big elephant gun, for though I knew that the 
use of it would probably damage the skin of 
our prospective game, I thought that it 
would prove to be a decidedly effective 
weapon at a short range. 


We nursed our impatience as well as we 
could, until the moon rose, and allowed us 
to see around with tolerable clearness. 

For several hours nothing disturbed the 
stillness of the night, except the occasional 
crying of a jackal, and we were beginning to 
think that our chances were over when a 
slight rustling in the bushes to the left of 
our position attracted our attention, and im- 
mediately afterwards a magnificent full- 
grown buffalo came into view, and, after 
looking round to see if the coast was clear, 
made his way to the water’s edge. 


Instead of simply quenching his thirst, he 
plunged into the stream until the water was 
nearly up to his belly, and then splashed 
about, apparently with great enjoyment. 


I was about to suggest that we should bag 
him, when suddenly he raised his head high 
up in the air and began to sniff suspiciously. 
After a moment’s hesitation he returned to 
the bank, but with every indication of being 
in a state of great alarm, for we could actu- 
ally see him trembling, and, appearing not 
to know which way to go, he kept slowly 
turning round and round. 
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I felt Pinnoc«x place his hand upon my 
arm warningly, but did not look at him, as 
I knew that the moment was at hand. The 
buffalo was not more than twenty yards 
away, and I rightly judged that, assuming 
his fear to be caused by his instinctive 
knowledge of the proximity of his terrible 
foe, he would fall a victim where he stood; 
so, quietly taking up my big gun, I held my- 
self in readiness. 

Almost at the instant, from a point not 
more than half a dozen yards on our right, 
came a terrific roar, and with a rush like a 
whirlwind, an enormous lion sprang across 
the intervening space, and in a moment the 
buffalo was down with his throat torn open, 
the lion’s great muzzle being almost buried 
in the gaping wound. 

I carefully brought the elephant rifle to 
bear, and, getting at the moment a fair 
sight of the lion’s broad chest, pulled the 
trigger. 

The effect was utterly unexpected. 

The recoil was so great that I was instant- 
ly knocked over, upsetting Pinnock in my 
fall, and before I could recover myself the 
huge body of the lion came tumbling down 
on top of us. 

I felt the jaws of the animal close 
over my left thigh, and in less time than 
it has taken to tell it, I was lifted out of 
the pit by the monster and carried with 
the utmost seeming ease into the bush, my 
clothes and flesh being considerably torn 
by the undergrowth. 


Strange to say I felt no pain where the 
beast had hold of me, heavy hippopotamus- 
hide boots preventing his teeth penetrating 
my flesh, and by brain was perfectly clear, 
so that I was able quite deliberately to 
weigh up the position of affairs, and felt 
that if I was not at once finished off there 
was still a chance of my rescue, as I knew 
Pinnock’s cool nerve from previous hunting 
and fighting experiences with him. 

Unfortunately my revolver had slipped 
from my sash, but I could feel that my knife 
was safe in its place, though I could not 
as yet get at it. 

Oh, the agony and terror of that moment! 
I was face downward, and could not see 
my foe. 

I could feel his hot breath on the back 
of my neck, and expected to receive the fatal 
stroke from him every instant. 
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However, I slowly reached for my knife, 
tne slight movement of my hand eliciting 
an angry ‘growl, and had almost grasped it, 
when—bang!—the report of a rifle, and sim- 
ultanéously the dull “thud” so dear to a 
sportsman’s ear, which told that the bullet 
had struck home, and my fell foe rolled over 
on his side.’ Before I could arise another 
report sounded, and so lucky was the shot 
that it effectually gave the struggling —_- 
mal its quietus, and'I:was saved. ‘, 

It appeared -that Pinnock -had scarcely 
lost sight of me, so quickly had he followed 
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and he was even more:surprised than,I was 


to-find that I was almost uninjured. 


‘My thigh was crushed a little and pained 
me for some time after, and I was bruised 
and scratched by being waaeee: along, but 
I had no serious hurt. = 

There were great rejoicings at Akrika 


‘when the success of our enterprise was 


learned, and the King and chiefs pressed 
several presents, principally valuable as 
curiosities upon us,:and in return I made 
a present to his sable majesty of my ele- 


phant gun. 
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THE RED, BLACK AND YELLOW. 


BY JOHN T. 


HEN Rudyard Kipling wrote “The 
White: Man’s Burden,” was it a co- 
incidence that the: Americans were 
just going into the Philippines, and 
that we were confronted at the same time 
with the necessity of furnishing employ- 
ment to our red men, and of solving the 
negro problem in the South? If we choose 


to accept the message as one addressed to 


ourselves it is one of merciless severity, 
and profound altruism: 


“Take up the white man’s burden— 

Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on Freedom > 
To cloke your weariness. 

By all ye will or whisper; 
By all ye leave or do, 

The silent sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you.” 


The 
skinned brother. We in America begin to 
feel that we have our share of these “wards 
of the nation” just as England, if not,’ in- 
deed, in such great numbers, yet enough to 
worry and perplex us sadly. We have, in 
the first place, the remnant of our aboriginal 
races, whose lands we took by conquest or 
by treaty, and whom we have thoroughly de- 
moralized by a policy of enforced idleness. 
These, exclusive of Alaska, number about a 
quarter of a million souls. Then we have 


white man’s burden is his dark- 
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tne negroes, that our forefathers brought 
over from Africa to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, numbering, including 
those of mixed blood, nearly ten millions. 
Our war with Spain has added another ele- 
ment of Malays, Negretos, and mixed bloods 
to the number of about ten millions. All 
this gives us a combination of red, black, 
and yellow that strangely complicates all 
our old-time theories of republicanism, as 
enunciated by the little band of colonial 
aristocrats of Philadelphia, most of whom 
occupied lands wrested from the Indians, 
and who also held negro slaves, but who did 
not include either the red or the black in 
their scheme that “all men are created 
equal,” and that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” As our few thousands of uncounted 
blacks have grown into millions of citizens, 
and the red foeman of the forest is now 
throwing aside his tribal blanket and asking 
for similar rights, while many more millions 
of yellow men are anxiously enquiring what 
fate the Yankees have reserved for them, 
we begin to realize that we have a burden 
which, noblesse oblige, we cannot lay down, 
but which we must bear with what grace 
we may, as a trial to our faith and our man- 
hood. We realize, too, that we have come 
of age as a nation; that we are no longer 
in the swaddling clothes of a cis-appala- 
chian confederacy, but have girded on the 
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armor of the old Teutonic-Anglo-Saxon 
stock, to do our share in the world’s work. 

Our own home burden is a heavy one, and 
has taxed the wisdom of our ablest states- 
men for over a century, and as yet without 
satisfactory solution. The status of our 
Indian brothers (to use an old and not in- 
appropriate term), is most peculiar, and af- 
ter two and a half years of occupation, is 
still unsettled. He is neither independent, 
nor subject, nor citizen. He has been called 
“ward,” and the Government has accepted 
the obligations of guardian. We feed him; 
we educate him where we can; we convert 
him as we can, but we do not employ him. 
We have taken away his old occupations, 
and we have not admitted him to our own. 
We have altered our Constitution to give 
citizenship to the blacks, some of whom 
were the red men’s slaves, but the original 
owners of the land we occupy are still de- 
barred by rules which make tribal rela- 
tions greater obstacles to citizenship than 
foreign birth. To the learned pale-faces who 
gaze upon the great serpent-mound upon the 
banks of the Ohio, the question comes, as 
from an American sphynx, “What will you 
do with the red man?” 


The Indian question, however, pales into 
comparative insignificance before the more 
pressing negro problem. In the five “black” 
States, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi, there was a popu- 
lation, in 1890, of 3,532,000 negroes and only 
3,377,000 whites. At their rate of increase 
for the past decade, 15 per cent, there would 
now be about 4,000,000 blacks in the five 
States named. It is unnecessary here to dis- 
cuss the negro question in the South fur- 
ther than to recite the fact that the numeri- 
cal preponderance of an inferior and socially 
degraded race, endowed by the law of the 
land with the rights of citizenship, is a 
constant menace to the whites, and is so 
felt by them to a degree which the people 
of the North are unable to appreciate. There 
is to-day a reign of terror in the South, ter- 
ror to whites as well as blacks, and this 
condition will remain as long as the black 
race is in the preponderance, or has any de- 
gree of political importance in any consider- 
able region within our borders. And so we 
have another question imperatively demand- 
ing solution: “What will you do with the 
negro?” 

The military offers the best employment 
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we can give the Indian and the black man. 
It is congenial to his habits, his love of dis- 
play and his bravery. It is an occupation 
that does not degrade, but on the contrary, 
elevates the character of the service man. 
Agriculture, although the natural successor 
of hunting in the growth of a race, has been 
found generally unsuccessful in the case 
of the Indian, and only offers the barest livli- 
hood to the negro. It is an art which has 
been systematized and capitalized to such 
an extent that the primitive grower of a sin- 
gle crop has little chance inthe competition: 
the ignorant and indolent red and black men 
who engage in it would eventually lapse 
into a hopeless state of bondage. 

The acquisition of the Philippines and the 
“little war” now in progress there, with our 
enlarged activities as a world power, seems 
to offer a timely solution of the problem in 
appropriate and honorable occupation .of 
the Indians and blacks, as well as large num- 
bers of the native races. Not as “savage 
butchers,” as some timid people affect to be- 
lieve, but guardians of the peace; a constab- 
ularly force, to maintain the dignity of the 
law, to protect the peaceable peasantry 
from the dacoits, and everywhere when call- 
ed upon to’ uphold the honor of the flag of 
their country. Despite the arguments of 
a well-meaning but impracticable peace 
party, the profession of armies is one of 
honor, and has been shorn of so many of its 
ancient abuses that it may with no great 
exaggeration be styled a mission of mercy. 


To glance at the present situation in the 
Philippines, we find an imperative need of 
the employmen. of that policy which from 
domestic considerations seems so desira- 
ble. Order is to be restored in the islands— 
alas! when has there been order? Say, 
rather that order is to be created out of 
chaos, and law is to take the place of tyr- 
anny in all lands where fioats the Ameri- 
can flag. In Luzon and Panay, our brave but 
inexperienced farmer boys are engaged in 
the difficult task of reducing to obedience 
a semi-civilized tribe, who, inoculated with 
the Spanish virus of revolution, are endeavy- 
oring to bring the agricultural tribes and 
a hundred peaceful cities under their rapa- 
cious rule. We have, in fact, to keep guard 
over a great. and growing trade, to protect 
a score of races and religions against each 
other, while across the China sea we have 
also great trade interests, as well as peace- 
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ful missionaries iu sore need of the watch- 
ful care of a strong and zealous Government. 
We want no wars; no strife; but to win re- 
spect and to preserve the peace we crave, 
we require a strong military force, even 
as we need a small army of police and con- 
stabulary in our Christian lands at home. 
Why, then, should not the races that we 
have aforetime oppressed and misused, take 
a share in this work, first in bringing under 
subjection, and then in policing our new 
lands and peoples? 


It scarcely needs argument to demonstrate 
the fitness of the negro race for this duty. 
As a soldier he has been tried and proved. 
A writer in the United Service Magazine, 
(1884), says of the four regiments of colored 
troops (the 9th and 10th cavalry, and the 
24th and 25th infantry): 


“These colored regiments have passed all 
this time (since the close of the Civil War) 
with but little exception in places far from 
popular view and amid dangers as great 
and hardships as severe as have been shared 
by any part of the army. In this dull and 
trying service they have been carefully 
weighed in the balance of usefulness, and 
the general testimony of those whose words 
are entitled to special weight is that they 
have not been found wanting. In encoun- 
ters with robbers and Indians they have 
manifested both skill and bravery, so that 
out of the ninety-three medals and certifi- 
cates won for gallantry by the enlisted 
strength of the army, twelve were won by 
colored men, which is one-third more than 
their share. Generally quite as hardy as 
white troops, their record in the surgeon- 
general’s reports for 1892 presents the two 
following noteworthy facts: The death rate 
among the white troops was 8.16 to the thou- 
sand, and among the colored troops 7.11 
The admissions to the hospital for alcohol- 
ism among the white troops were 44.91 to 
the thousand, and among the colored troops 
only 4.36.” 


These statements and figures speak for 
themselves. No comment is necessary, and 
no contradiction is possible. The testi- 


mony which Colonel Roosevelt paid to the 
bravery and soldierly qualities of the color- 
ed troops that supported the Rough Riders 
at El Caney, is too recent to need repeating, 
but of even greater value are the words 
of the more experienced campaigner (him- 
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self a graduate of West Point), General 
Wesley Merritt, written in 1894: 

“I take great pleasure in bearing unequivo- 
cal testimony to the efficiency of the colored 
troops in all conditions of the service. My 
experience in this direction since the war is 
beyond that of any officer of my rank in the 
army. For ten years I have had the honor 
[mark that: the Brigadier-General com- 
manding says “the honor’’| of being Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 9th cavalry and 
during that service I commanded garrisons 
composed of the 9th cavalry and other 
colored organizations of cavalry and infan- 
try. I have always found the colored race 
as represented in the army intelligent and 
zealous in the discharge of duty, brave in 
battle, easily disciplined, and most efficient 
in the care of their horses, arms and equip- 
ments. The non-comissioned officers have 
habitually showed the qualities for control 
in their positions which marked them as 
faithful and sensible in the d.scharge of 
their duties.” 

As for the graduate of Hampton and Car- 
lyle, the bright young Indian cadet who has, 
under the existing disorder of things, no pro- 
per place either in the camps of the ruling 
whites or on the reservation of his people: 
why should he not take up the duties of 
an American citizen? General Crook’s 
Apache scouts in the Arizona and Chihua- 
hua campaigns against old Geronimo, were 
regarded with panicky fear by the theorists 
at the North, and even with the many mis- 
givings by the war department, but they 
had the entire confidence of every white 
officer in the expedition and their unstinted 
praise at the close of the perilous campaign. 
It was indeed a most exacting and thorough 
trial of the red man as an auxiliary of the 
whites in a campaign against men of their 
own blood and tribe. In that expedition there 
were just forty-six white men and one hun- 
dred and ninety-three Indian scouts, but 
when General Crook finally rounded up the 
hostiles in their own mountain fastnesses 
without the loss of a man by the enemy, he 
demonstrated the correctness of his judg- 
ment, and proved the military value of the 
red man. “The longer we knew the Apache 
scouts,” wrote Captain Burke, one of Gen- 
eral Crook’s officers, “the better we liked 
them.” Captain Crawford, who commanded 
tnem, gave them the fullest praise, and fin- 
aily resigned when he found it difficult to 
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defend his faithful Indians from the injus- 
tice of the old system of bureaucracy and 
frontier aggression. 

General Miles himself, in 1885, reported 
as follows: “I recommend that Congress 
be requested to authorize the enlistment of 
a larger number of Indians*as soldiers. I 
have had them under my command for 
years, have found them of great value, and 
have never known one to desert.” In the 
same year General Schofield reported as 
follows: “A large number of Indian warriors 
should be permanently enlisted in the army, 
and stationed, with a proper proportion of 
white troops, in the immediate presence of 
the tribes under military control. Many of 
the American Indians are the best natu- 
ral soldiers in the world, and their fidelity 
when employed by the Government, even 
against kindred tribes, or as a police force 
against their own people, is very remark- 
able.” Generals Sibley, Terry, and others 
well known for their service among the In- 
dians (in their protection as well as their 
punishment) have given similar opinions. 

Turning to the Philippines, we find the 
testimony of the war correspondents strongly 
on the side of the negro troops. It is not 
that they are “as good” as the white sol- 
diers, but better. They are perfectly at 
home under the scorching suns and in the 
torrential rains of the tropics, and do not 
feel those spasms of home-sickness that are 
so prejudicial to the white soldiers every- 
where in the east. Sent out at midnight 
upon some dangerous or disagreeable duty, 
they go singing to their work, as though it 
were to a raccoon hunt or a barbecue in 
Georgia or Carolina, and on the firing line 
they are as steady as the oldest regulars 
we have. I have heard it stated, too, that 
while some white soldiers, under the mad- 
ness from the like of which Mulvaney once 
rescued Ortheris, have actually gone over 
to the Filipinos, not a single case of deser- 
tion has been known of our black soldiers, 
than whom, with our Indian scouts, more 
faithful guardians of the flag do not exist. 

A word about the imperial army of India, 
which may properly be taken as some exam- 
ple for America to study in dealing with her 
various subject tribes in the East. The four 
divisions of the Indian army comprise 73,000 
white soldiers and 146,000 natives, while 
added to the latter may be counted over 
sixteen thousand well-drilled “imperial ser- 
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vice troops” of the native states at the 
service of the empire in time of war. The 
armies of the independent and feudatory 
states are included in the above cstimate. 
England has not forgotten that the Sikhs 
saved India in the “mutiny,” and the exam- 
ple of Hodson’s “Guides” is now seen in the 
splendid regiments of Sikhs, Goorkhas and 
Pathans that uphold the dominion of the 
English raj. The eighteen battalions of 
Soudanese, and Fellaheen, with ten squad- 
rons of native cavalry and batteries of artil- 
lery under English officers, composing the 
army of Egypt, have shown at Firkeh, At- 
bara, Omderman, and many other bloody 
tields what the despised native troops can 
do with English training. 

Briefly, then, from considerations of hu- 
manity as well as military expediency, it 
is advisable to employ both the negro and 
the Indian in the army. To civilize the In- 
dian, make him a soldier. To elevate the 
black, take him into the service of his 
country. Clothe each in the honorable 
uniform of the United States army, and 
teach him that he has a country to défend 
and a flag to uphold. 

From the 250,000 Indians now living on 
reservations five regiments could easily be 
raised, which wceculd take only about one- 
eighth of the men of military age. The ad- 
vantages of giving employment (with an 
education and a career) to the young men 
of the tribes; the “bucks,” who out of mere 
idleness now give the Government no end 
of trouble, need not be dwelt upon; it is a 
proposition too clear for argument. We have 
our own Sikhs and Goorkhas in our Sioux 
and Apaches; an aboriginal military caste. 

We have now a black population in the 
United States of about 8,780,000, which 
would give a million and a half of men for 
militia duty. The word “white,” it should 
be remembered, was stricken out of the 
statute relating to the militia in 1867. And 
this militia could furnish a dozen, a hundred 
if necessary, regiments of volunteers if 
called for. Is it not, then, the height of 
folly for Americans of white skin to ignore 
the existence of such a mass‘of good mili- 
tary material, at a time, too, when it is 
so urgently needed? Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, 
and Texas each gave a black regiment of 
volunteers to the Spanish war. The South- 
ern States would easily give a couple of 
regiments apiece. 
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_ But to put the matter on higher grounds, 
should we not advocate the employment of 
the Indian and the negro in the army as 
a humanitarian measure, as a means of mak- 
ing them ugeful citizens, and taking from 
them, in large degree, the stigma of infer- 
iority? The colored race have the same 
rights and the same responsibilities in the 
defense of the State that devolves upon 
the white race. They should furnish, there- 
fore, their due proportion of the militia 
and of the enlisted force, which would give 
them ten full regiments in the army, on the 
present strength of 100,000 men, and these 
should be officered, as far as their abilities 
justify, by men of their own race, 

We have, then, among the results to be 
obtained from employing the red.and black 
Americans and the loyal Filipinos, Suloos, 
Hawaiians, and Samoans, in the military 
service in our new possessions, the follow- 
ing: 

1. The moral and political elevation of 
the races. 

2, The strengthening of the army by the 
addition of a body of the best fighting ma- 
terial in the country, peculiarly well-fitted 
for campaigning in a tropical country. 

3. The relief of the white race from an 
undue share (nearly the whole) of the bur- 
den of military service, and the release 
of a large number of young white men who 
are better fitted for administrative duties 
or productive occupation. 

4. The withdrawal from the congested 
“black belt” of the South, through volun- 
tary emigration, of the. excess of blacks, 
thus removing from the remainder the reign 
of terror which the white minority has es- 
tablished over them, through their own 
fear of “negro supremacy.” 
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As to the last argument, while experience 
has shown that the black cannot be induced 
to emigrate in any great numbers for mere 
emigration’s sake, he has attempted numer- 
ous migrations for the purpose of bettering 
his condition, and lives in the enduring hope 
of a better land. The negro is naturally 
a. farmer, in a region where agriculture re- 
turns a. living with almost as little labor 
as: in the tropics.. Our islands, therefore, 
offer the inducements of a congenial cli- 
mate and an opportunity to live in honor- 
able independence... Puerto Rico is already 
sufficiently populated, but Cuba and Hawaii 
could easily take several million more and 
only enter on the beginning of their develop- 
ment, while the Philippines, as. they are 
brought under our control, will be found 
capable of supporting more than double 
their present population. As our black sol- 
aiers begin to learn the value of the new 
country and its suitability as a permanent 
home, with the important fact that they can 
live in full enjoyment of their civil rights; 
in fact, as. Americans—their American citi- 
zenship and military service giving them 
the status of the Roman legionaries of old— 
they would naturally send for their families 
and settle down as colonists of the new 
lands. 


.Our new possessions are making us 
broader-minded and less provincial than we 
were before 1898. We are learning our re- 
sponsibilities as well as our powers as a 


world-empire. And we are beginning to find 
our weaknesses also. Let us, then, break 
down the narrow prejudices of race and ad- 
mit, though late, our red and yellow wards 
and our black fellow citizens to equal rights 
and equal glory as rey We soldiers. 
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AT THIS time when the popularity of the 
“book- plays” is yet in the ascendency, and 
the spectacular ele- 

tnents of Biblical ma- 
terial used success- 
fully in “Ben Hur” 
are yet fresh’ in mind, 
it occurs to one to 
question why so few 

indefatigablé delvers after dramatic: ma- 
terial have remembered the wealth of story 
and incident in the Old Testament. 

The sense of the sacredness of the Scrip- 
tures still shared by the public at large may 
not entirely account for this immunity from 
pilferers enjoyed by “The Book” alone; for 
the Passion Play at Oberammagau witnesses 
year after year, in what reverential: spirit 
such plays could be given: Is the task too 
large a one, the obstacles to be overcome 
in taking such ancient material, protected 
as it is by memory and association, too 
great to lure the selfish (or unselfish) play- 
wright from his Roman loggias and frescoed 
Christian maidens? Undoubtedly it would 
be a difficult task to present some of the old 
Kings of Israel, with their numberless wives, 
in such a way’ to a modern audience as to 
arouse its sympathy, yet there are beautiful 
stories there, and dramatic situations, and 
strong self-sacrifices, which could be culled 
and woven into a fabric, which would be 
none too great a strain upon our sense of 
forbearance and courtesy toward creatures 
of a very different time and civilization. 

Augustus George Heaton has endeavored 
in his “Heart of David, the Psalmist King,” 
to give us a dramatic version of one of the 
greatest biographies of the Old Testament, 
and inevitably we are ungrateful. As a 
drama it is impossible from first to last. 
Most of the action takes place in lengthy 
monologues, during which the other charac- 
ters driven unavoidably from the centre of 
the stage would find themselves rather de 
trop. Mr. Heaton has also presented his 


A Drama 
of David. 


noble central character in the role in which 
moderns must needs have the: least sym- 
pathy, in the successive courtship of his 
four principal wives. The work; entirely in 
monotonous and undeviating iambics, is 
divided into four books: 1, David; and 
Michal, the proud daughter of Saul, whom 
he loved in his youth and prosperity; 2, 
David and Abigail, who befriended him in 
the days of his misfortunes; 3, David and 
Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, who by her beauty 
tempted him-into sin at the height of his 
power, and, 4, David and Abishag, the girl 
who cared for him at the time of his death, 
when 


“His work is ended. Now the shepherd’s 


crook, : 

The harp, the sling, the spear, the sword, 
the crown 

And sceptre are but playthings for his 
dreams; 


And woman’s love and victory’s delight, 
And love of men—save Jonathan’s alone— 
Are fading as, in peace and faith and joy 
He moves upheld by God.” 


Mr. Heaton has kept closely to the in- 
cidents of the Biblical narrative and the 
book is interesting reading. Saul’s charac- 
ter is given lines of real grace and power, 
and the dissatisfaction of David’s soul with 
material pleasures is seldom lost sight of. 

We prefer, however, the figure of David 
given in the first book when he is the young 
shepherd and the modest soldier Coming to 
the court, to meet 


“Saul’s proud daughter coming unto him 
When he shall read his station in her eyes.” 


There is a dignity and youthfalness of 
sentiment in the “David and Michal” which 
might hold an audience after i.ey had once 
committed themsélves, even if it might be 
somewhat against their wills. Some good 
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lines are given Saul, but after all, Browning 
had his say first, and the sombre-browed 
King, on the stage, could scarcely do him- 
self, (or Browning) justice. David was a 
stirringly active figure, in the Old Testa- 
ment, as hero, and warrior as well as gener- 
ous hearted musician—why not have pre- 
sented him in camps or temples, while 
wandering in the fastnesses of the wilder- 
ness, or as the friend of Jonathan, rather 
than in the women’s quarter of the palace? 
The object of the book, we are told in the 
modest preface, is only to give readers a 
higher appreciation of a brave and chival- 
rous character. It is intended for private 
reading, so luckily not expecting to be 
foisted into the crucial test of stage-presen- 
tation. Yet the question remains, the ma- 
terial is undeniably dramatic, naturally 
treated as such, and why have not more 
of the dramatists yet sought the well-tilled 
ancient fields of the Old Testament, for book 
material for a new and impressive play? 
(“The Heart of David, the Psalmist ning,” 
by Augustus George Heaton. The Neale 
Company, Publishers, Washington. 


WHEN ONE picks up William Griffith’s 

“Excursions” one expects, by the size of the 

volume which con- 

tains the Kansan’s 

Small Poems on latest metrical ef- 

Many Pages. forts, to find at best 

a good two hours’ 

reading in solid stan- 

zas and comfortably 

filled pages. But when one finds a bookful 

of great pages of fine thick paper containing 

on an average of four lines to a page, the 

effect of perusal is, to say the least, a mixed 

one. The reader cannot but conclude that 

the author has either purposely taken a 

great space to say a very little say, or that 

he has fallen into the hands of experimental 

publishers; which is not impossible in this 
hour of wickedness. 

“Excursions” are well named as the whim- 
sical, not always purposeful efforts of a 
mind which has occasional originality in its 
favor. A great many of the stanzas are 
unworthy, or incoherent, or aimless, or in- 
artistic or redundant. Many recall too 
vividly things which greater men have said 
better. But verses there are which swing 
into true poetry and reveal the spots where 
Mr. Griffith has dipped into the well of real 


inspiration. These lines are worthy the 
effort, breathing as they do, real emotion, 
pictorial symbolism and melody. That 
which I quote below Mr. Griffith prints under 
the title of “Crisis” in a group of quatrains 
descriptive of a hospital: 


“The surgeon tells me death is very near; 
The feeble puise still flutters with the same 
Dim human fire—while one may almost hear 
The moving finger searching for the name.” 


The book contains perhaps a dozen such 
poems as this, worthy the effort, I repeat, 
but scarcely worthy the pretentious pages 
that inclose them. It would have been 
more to the point if the author had selected 
this dozen and published them in more ac- 
cessible shape. 

(“Excursions,” by William Griffith. The 
Hudson Kimberly Publishing Company, 
Kansas City.) 


CHARLOTTE Perkins Gilman (Stetson) 
is nothing if not “new,” and her latest book 
of essays, “‘Concern- 
ing Children,” does 
Essays on Children not fail to keep pace 
by Mrs. Gilman. with her former 
works in point of 
newness. A _ few of 
the creeds set forth 
I will give below in condensed form. 
“Children, do not obey your parents, for 
obedience to your elders saps your indi- 
viduality and makes you none the better.” 
“Do not respect old age, for there is no 
reason to believe that the aged are more 
able or wise than you.” “Parents, provide 
your children with scientifically hygienic 
nurseries, for the child has as much right to 
a house to suit his needs as you have.” 
These, however, are among the most pe- 
culiar theories advanced by the author. 
There is sound sense and practical sugges- 
tion on every other page and many things 
that mothers and nurse-maids might know 
to advantage. Children are the profession 
of women and all books pertaining ser- 
iously to the care and culture of the human 
young, and written by women, may be 
“new,” but their newness is a wholesome 
one. 
(“Concerning Children,” by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, Publishers.) 
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Books : To Read or Not to Read. 


“IN THE Love of Nature” is a modest 
little volume, modestly printed and gotten 
up. Inside are sev- 
eral bits of verse Ly 
Will J. Meredith, 
who writes musically 
but not always with 
inspiration. One sus- 
pects him of getting 
his inspiration sec- 
ond hand. The poems are quiet and occa- 
sionally successful, but the author lacks 
the genius of human nature necessary to 
make nature verse other than bleak. 


Nature at 
Second Hand. 


(Metropolitan Printing & Binding Com- 
pany, Seattle.) 


GEORGE Wharton James has written a 
book entitled “In and Around the Grand 
Canyon of the Col- 


orado,” and no one 

Vivid Book on is more eminently 
Grand Canyon. fitted to tell of that 
enchanted region 

than is Mr. James, 


who has spent the 
greater part of his summers for the past 
ten years observing, studying and photo- 
graphing among the dizzy red towers of the 
Grand Canyon. Perhaps it is partly due to 
propinquity (for the author tells us that he 
wrote many pages of his book close to the 
spots described) that so much of vividness 
has been set before our eyes, such fascin- 
ating impressions of that grim, marvellous 
realm of the desert genii. 


Certain it is that for variety of subjects 
and handling the wealth of half-tones given 
surpasses any other illustrations of the 
Grand Canyon yet published. By way of a 
frontispiece a magnificent cut entitled 
“Temples and Buttes of the East from the 
Great Scenic Divide,” is given and the vol- 
ume includes a folded panorama of the Can- 
yon looking across the Vishnu Temple which 
is no less than startling in its effect. 

The author bases his description on the 
ten accessible trails whereby the Canyon is 
reached from the outside world, and in plac- 
ing the number at ten he names and de- 
scribes several more trails than are gener- 
ally accounted for by travelers. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a brief history 
of those early expeditions of perilous dis- 
covery that scattered so many bones and 
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timbers along i.e treacherous rapids of the 
Colorado. 

Much has been written about the Grand 
Canyon, but nothing I have yet seen is more 
comprehensive, and comprehendable than 
the present work. 

(“In and Around the Grand Canyon,” 
by George Wharton James. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, Publishers.) 


IT IS no inconsiderable work that Charles 
Franklin Carter has undertaken in his 
“Missions of Nueva 
California,” a work 
eminently necessary 
to Californians and 
instructive to the 
world at large; for 
this book, exclusive 
of the general California histories of Ban- 
croft and Hittell, is the first historical treat- 
ise on those Spanish ecclesiastical pioneers 
who, lovingly and in the fear of God, sowed 
the good seed of civilization from Oregon to 
the Gulf. 

Mr. Carter, in preparing his history has 
drawn his information both from common 
sources and from the documents of the early 
settlers and he has found the task a fascin- 
ating one as he admits. “For the wonderful 
rapid growth,” he says, “in prosperity and 
power of the great Missions established at 
various points from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco; for picturesque scenes of Mission, 
Mexican and Indian life during a period of 
more than half a century;* * * * for the sad, 
pathetic death of the Mission system after 
its glorious spiritual career,—for all these 
things the history of this State forms a 
chapter second to none, in interest and pic- 
turesqueness, of all our State histories.” 


The book is divided into three general 
parts, the first of which, in three long chap- 
ters, deals respectively with the inception, 
growth and decline of the Mission. The 
second part is devoted to the early inhabi- 
tants of the Missions and surrounding 
pueblos while Part III describes the ruined 
Missions of the present time. : 

The book is beautifully and profusely il- 
lustrated from water colors by the author, 
old cuts and photographs. 

(“The Missions of Nueva California,” by 
Charles Franklin Carter. The Whitaker & 
Ray Co., San Francisco.) 


History for Califor- 
nians to Read. 
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- THE publication “Chatterbox” has many 
things in common with Santa Claus. It is 
just as much a 
Christmas . institu- 
tion, just as wel- 
come to the chil- 
dren, and, withal, 
just about as old- 
fashioned as_ the 
jolly saint of the Yuletide. “Chatterbox” 
is, as usual, profusely illustrated and chock- 
full of adventures and travel, among which 
may be mentioned “Vasco Island” and “Beg- 
gie’s Reminiscences.” ‘s'here are some fas- 
cinating little sketches on Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroes, and pages of interesting natural his- 
tory. 
(“Chatterbox.” Dean, Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 


A Christmas 
Institution. 


AN “Amusing Geography,’ just off the 
press of the Whitaker & Ray Company has in- 
genuity on its side, 
whatever you may 
say againstit. The 
book is largely an 
aid to map draw- 
ing from memory, 
suggesting the con- 
tour of various maps by means of pictures 
of objects bearing an imaginary resem- 
blance. For instance, Georgia is represented 
as a long-faced man, bearing the inscription, 


instructive 
While Amusing. 


“I’m Georgie”; Wisconsin, as a squatting 
badger; North America (poor patriotism), 
as a skull. ‘“‘Memory songs” are given with 
every lesson, like the following, to the tune 
of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” which is 
supposed to be descriptive of a map of 
South Carolina: 


“Cut one large square in four; 
Start in the second one, 
Quite near the top. 
Stop o’er the first cross-line, 
Draw past the south cross-line 
And through the west cross-line, 
But do not stop.” 


It is a question whether such doggerels 
as these are an aid to geography. Certain 
it is that they are no aid to rhetoric and 
versification. 

(“Schultze’s Amusing Geography and Sys- 
tem of Map-Drawing.” The Whitaker & 
Ray Company, San Francisco.) 


Story of the South.—“The Young Bach- 
elor,” by Camm Patterson, is rather an un- 
promising title for a somewhat too argumen- 
tative war story of the Old Dominion. The 
book is fundamentally a novel with a pur- 
pose, its object being to show the disaster 
into which the civil war plunged the popu- 
lation of the South, both white and black. 
The story takes John Halifax, a young Vir- 
ginian, through the Civil War. 


IT HAD been hoped that the new century 
would reveal at least a symptom of what 
the prophets’ are 

pleased to call the 

The American Drama Great American 


That is Not. Drama. But even the 


symptom has not ap- 
peared. We arestill 
having our big plays 
made in London and in Paris. The big mana- 
gers make no bones about the source of their 
dramatic goods; when accused of national 


pride and patriotism they merely say: 
“Every production costs so many thousands 
of dollars before the first curtain is lifted— 
we cannot afford to take chances. The suc- 
cesses of London and Paris are certainly 
safer than the untried efforts of our own 
authors, to say nothing of the advertising 
value of the author’s name.” 

The American manager is not an artist, 
does not pretend to be an artist; he is 
simply a busy business man with a large 
talent for what we Americans call “hustle.” 
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He would like (so he says) to be a: patriot 
and producer of home products, but he can- 


not see his way to take the chance just yet. 


So he gives the playwriters of London and 
Paris all sorts of pecuniary inducements 
and gets the modish plays. Is the manager 
right? Well, that is a delicate question. 
After we have discovered the Great Ameri- 
can Dramatist it will be easier to answer. 
Meantime those fellows over in London are 
turning out pretty good plays. There are 
Pinero and Jones and young Esmond and 
that surpassing Irish cynic, Bernard Shaw, 
and a host of others who have not only 
something to say but who know just how 
to put it in dramatic form; while we have 
to offer in comparison a drama that is either 
hopelessly local or hopelessly strenuous. 
In eccentric comedy we are far ahead of 
Great Britain if not of France; in melo- 
drama we have a “Secret Service” at least 
which taught Sardou a lesson in direct dram- 
atic expression. But we have no social 
drama to picture ourselves as we are to-day. 
And this condition, mind, in this supreme 
land of the reporter and the camera! We 
have the sock, kitchen and nose-blowing 
dramas of Denman Thompson, Augustus 
Thomas and James A. Herne that are fairly 
diverting exaggerations of the commonplace; 
but we have no play that reflects our actual 
urban life. In the United States there is 
a social structure as definite and as rich 
in dramatic material as that of Great Brit- 
ain—but no play that mirrors it. We have 
applied the camera to the eccentric phases 
of our life and ignored the real thing. We 
have yet to be adequately represented on 
the stage. From England, from France, 
from Germany, from Norway, we have 
dramas that give us a definate notion of the 
manners, passions and beings of these peo- 
ples. In all the literature of the American 
stage is there a single play whose charac- 
ters definately reflect the national spirit 
and person? No! 


The drama has long been lagging behind 
the other departments of fiction. The novel 


is so far ahead of it in this country that we 
are compelled to go to second-rate stories 
to make an adaptation that will be called 
a first rate play. The grit, enterprise and 
spirit of America have yet to be evidenced 
in a play. And we are the most generous 
playgoers in the world. 


A Matter of Opinion. 
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Among journalists of the old school there 
was not so long since a great degree of pre- 
judice against col- 

legians as newspaper- 


Modern College men. Of late years, 
Journalism however, our great 
universities have 


been graduating more 

and more men into 
metropolitan dailies, weeklies and maga- 
zines. And these college atumni are pretty 
well proving, too, that the man equipped 
with a “higher” education is, all things 
being considered, usually as well-fitted to 
make his own way in the capacity of writer 
or newsgatherer as others specially trained 
to the profession. As a consequence, in 
most editorial rooms to-day where once the 
name of college graduate was a mock and 
a byword, the bachelor of arts degree may 
now serve as a mild recommendation, and 
to an extent, as a promise of efficiency. 


This change of heart among the news- 
paper executives, may be largely traced to 
the vastly improved condition of college 
journalism during the past few years. Ten 
years ago a college daily was a rara avis 
indeed, and college literary weeklies and 
monthlies were, with a bright exception here 
and there, as unattractive to the eye as to 
the intellect. To-day in the American uni- 
versities there are, perhaps, a dozen daily 
newspapers being published by the student 
bodies with a reasonable profit for both 
editors and business managers. The major- 
ity of these, containing from four to six 
pages, stick to the news concerning under- 
graduates and college alumni, furnish per- 
suasive editoriais on local affairs, and give 
a truthful bulletin of the day’s doings sensi- 
bly and in small space. The editor-in-chief 
holds an honorable and influential position 
in student affairs and has under his orders 
a small staff of reporters whose “news 
sense” would do credit to the gleaners of 
the professional press. 


Concerning the college magazines of a 
purely literary character, praise can be given 
in like degree. It is of course ridiculous 
to measure the quality of student prose and 
verse according to the standards of the out- 
side world, for student writings are of a 
necessity experimental and raw, bombastic 
where they should be forceful, clumsy where 
they should be adroit and solemn where they 
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